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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Reform Act is now the law of England. The Bill was read 
a third time by the Lords on Monday; the amendments were 
sagreed to by the Commons on Tuesday; on Thursday the Royal 
assent was given to it—by commission! The Tories take to them- 
selves infinite credit that they have been able to prevail on the 
King to cast from him that personal affection which no generation 
of Englishmeh ever felt more powerfully or testified more warmly 
towards the Sovereign than the present generation have done 
owards Wixit1AM the Fourth. We certainly regret their success. 

| {Phe law is not less sacred than if the King had himself given the 
ignal, instead of leaving it to bé given by his Ministers ;. but we 
would have liked to be able still to speak not only of the Reform 
Act, but of WiLi1aM the Reformer also,j It is to be regretted 

“another account, “We-agreé with Mr. Srantey, that it is 
seldom expedient to discuss the abstract right of resistance to 
authority, and therefore we would avoid whatever tends to provoke 
such a discussion. Had the King condescended to act a part in 
the grand national drama, the concurrence of the rulers and the 
ruled in producing the happy winding-up would have been more 
apparent. At present, the latter will be apt to assume to them- 
selves the entire merit; and if at any future period a conflict of 
Opinion should arise, similar to that which has been waging for 
the last eighteen months between the democratic and aristocratic 
principles, the People will be very apt to say—* Let us act as we 
acted in the Reform Bill: we carried that question by our own 
unassisted energy, and by our own energy we will carry this.” 

The discussion of the Lords’ amendments by the House of Com- 
mons gave occasion, to a burst of eloquence by Sir Epwarp 
SuepEn, touchinga speech said to have been delivered by Colonel 
Jones atthe West Kent meeting, for which Sir Epwarp has since 
been called to account by the Colonel, and has explained. 

The bill of Mr. Barina, for disqualifying insolvent and bank- 
rupt members, was committed on Wednesday. It is not a little 
curious, that now, when Parliament, for the first time since its 
commencement, is about to be the actual representative of the 
People, such a bill should be deemed necessary. It is at the same 
time a proud testimony in favour of the Reformers, and not the 
less so that it is rendered by one of themselves, that though a thief 
or a swindler was quite good enough to serve the Boroughmongers, 
none but an honest man shall be allowed to serve the People of 
England. ° We have, nevertheless, considerable doubts of the bill, 
and above all of its disqualifying clauses. We object to any 
limitation of the People’s choice. It may be right to expel an in- 
solvent member; but if his constituents think fit to reelect him, 
there seems no sufficient reason why they should not. 

The Boundaries Bill was committed on Thursday, and gave Mr. 
Croxer an opportunity of making one more speech on Schedules 

and B.. The Standard says he was eloquent. We have always 
supposed that among the ingredients of eloquence, originality was 
one. The: Duke of WELLINGTON can read a Parliamentary paper 
as_well-as Mr. Croxer; he told Parliament, a month ago, that 
Christehureh contained more inhabitants than’ Tavistock. The 
ex-Premier, not the ex-Secretary, must have the crown. It is 
finely illistrative of the Conservative character, that amidst all 

r. CRoKER’s arguments against the Boundaries Bill, he did not 
breathe a syllable against the division of the counties; which in 
effect will prove, as many even of the Reformers maintain, in not 
a few cases eminently injurious. But to point out the defects of 
that part of the bill, required a little information, which the Vote- 

ce does not supply, and a little honesty also, of which no office 
that Mr. Croker = access to has much to spare, The bill passed 
the Committee last night. 








The Scotch Bill has also passed the Committee, with the excep- 
tion of a few clauses which will be considered on Wednesday next: 
it is meant to include in it the Boundaries Bill, which will occasion 
a day or two of delay. The Irish Bill closes the rear. The Standard 
is anxious that the Peers should not pass it. We dare say O'Con- 
NELL will heartily join in this wish. He can, previous to the 
meeting of a Reformed Parliament, agitate for a better—he is sure 
to get a better then, if he do not get any just now. 








The capital of France has been the scene of most serious dis- 
turbances. Since the great Three Days there has been no act: of 
popular violence so alarming in its aspect, or so fatal in its immedi- 
ate consequences, as that which occurred on Tuesday last. Of its 


| causes, whether proximate or remote, we are but imperfectly in- 


formed. By one side the troops, by the other the people, are 
blamed. The mob that was engaged is described as composed of 
Carlists and Republicans in one account, while in another the 
Republicans are represented as the sole offenders. We shall en- 
deavour, out of the mass of facts contained in the journals and in 
private communications, to trace the history of the riots as clearly 
as possible. 

In our last Number we noticed the adherence of General La- 
MARQUE to the Protest of the forty-one Deputies. It was the final 
act of his life ; he died on Friday,—his last days embittered by the 
sad prospect which the reported recall of the Duke of WELLINGTON 
to power held out to that France which he had so faithfully served. 
LAMARQUE was a follower of NAPOLEON, and a parti¢ipator in 
many of his triumphs; he was a Republican in sentiment; he 


was one of the principal men of the Opposition in the Chamber of . 
Old and new associations conspired to recommend to_ 


Deputies. 
the inhabitants of Paris the funeral honours of such a man. [2 
was intended that his remains should be interred in his native pro- 
vince ; but the whole of the capital poured forth to accompany. the 
procession to the barriers. [irst came a band of the cavalry of 
the National Guards; then a numerous band of the same corps 
dismounted; they were followed by a battalion of the First Regi- 
ment of the Line, a second party of the National ‘Guards, to the 
number of six or seven thousand; and these by the hearse, which 
was drawn slowly forward by three hundred young men of all 
ranks, and surrounded by an immense miscellaneous mass of spee- 
tators. Behind the hearse, General Laravetre, leaning on the 
arm of General CiavsgL, led on a deputation of the Chamber, 


composed of the more celebrated members of the Opposition. The” 


procession was closed by a band of foreigners, chiefly Polish emi- 
grants; by several more parties of the National Guards; by the 
Artillery of that corps; the Schools of Law, Physic, Surgery, 
Commerce, and the Veterinary School of Alfort; the Society of 
Friends of the People; the several trades, among whom the prin- 
ters were conspicuous; the six junior legions of the National 
Guards brought up the rear. The procession moved from: the Place 
de la Madeleine towards the Barriére de !'Enfer. On arriving at 
the Rue de Ja Paix, the party that surrounded the hearse having 
got a view of Napoteon’s Pillar, in the Place Vendéme, a cry 
was set up, to carry the hearse round the pillar; and the head of 
the procession was, in consequence, separated for some time from 
the rest. Having encircled the pillar, the hearse was reconducted 
to the Rue de la Paix. At the high ground near the Italian The- 
atre, a dispute between the students of the School of Alfort and an 
agent of the Police took place; and a second and more serious dis- 
pute took place at the gate of St. Denis; but neither of these par- 
tial disturbances delayed the march of the procession. Arrived 
at length at the Place de la Bastille, the hearse was halted, while 
General CLauseL, from a temporary hustings, pronounced a fu- 
neral oration over the deceased. Orations were also pronounced 
by Larayetre, Maveurn, and several others, among: whom was 
the Polish chief Romarrno. 

When the orators were about to return homeward, the body 
having been placed on the vehicle that was to convey it to Eyres, 
Landes, the place of interment, Larayetre, who had up to that 
moment marched on foot, was put into a hackney-coach, and the 
people taking out the horses, proceeded to drag him to his hotel. 
It was at this moment that the serious part of the disturbances 
seems to have begun. - 

‘© That part of the procession,” says Galignani, “ which had not been able to 
get nearer to the platform than the Place de la Bastille, and which consisted 


volved in a-contest with the regiment of Dragoons: stationed there ; and ju 
the car with the unarmed National,.Guards, and other followers of the provg 
sion, was returning towards the Rue St.’ Antoine, the Dragoons charged dg 
that street, and several individuals were wounded. At the same time, a mag 
horseback, who had been parading about with a red flag, on which was inscttibe 
in black letters, Liberté ou la Mort, reappeared, with a number of other in@ 
duals, shouting Vive la République, on which the dragoons fired. thei 
bines, and a general cry ‘to arms’ was heard. In a few minutes, barricad: 
formed at the end of the Pont d’Austerlitz, at the entrance of the roads 


ney of the Amis du Peuple and other similar societies, had pr 
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Side of the canal, and across agin The ¢ontagion soon spread to other parts 
ef Paris; and in the Rues St. Antoine, St. Denis, St. Martin, Montmartre, 
and St. Croi, barricades were formed by overturning carts, coaches, &c. <A few 
attempts were made to unpave the streets, but the labourers were so few that 
Seuredy any progress was made. The lamps were broken in a great number of 
streets ; and the stone pillars on the Boulevards, used to stick bills against, were 
thrown down. Several guard-houses were taken by the populace, but we be- 
Bieve that the troops regained possession of all of them; that of the Bank was 
zamong the number, but the people remained a very short time in possession of 
3t. The rappel was beat in every quarter during the whole of the evening ; 
and, in general, the National Guards answered the call in considerable numbers ; 
but in several arrondissements there appeared to exist some dissension in the 
amembers of the legions as to the propriety of taking up arms against the citizens 
ap the present occasion ; and many of them returned home again.” 

The principal part of the struggle seems to have taken place in 
Zhe Rue Montmartre and the Fauxbourg of the same name, the 
Quays, the Rue Rousseau, and the Place des Victoires. The 
‘number of the rioters was not great. The citizens did not join 
them during the night, or in any way encourage their efforts. On 
the contrary, where the lamps had been extinguished for the pur- 
pose of concealing the movements of the mob, the householders 
are said to have voluntarily placed candles in their windows. The 
fight of Tuesday was renewed at intervals through the greater 

art of the night, but it does not seem to have been very serious. 
any prisoners were taken from among the people, but very few 
dlead were seen. 

At a late hour on Tuesday, the King reached the Tuileries from 
St. Cloud. A Council of Ministers was immediately summoned, 
and a review of the National Guards, or at least of as many of 
them as could be collected, and of the troops of the Line, took 
place in the Place du Carrousel. In the course of the night, 
troops kept pouring into the city from every quarter in the envi- 
xons, and by daybreak their number did not fall short of 40,000; 
the National Guards on duty at that hour amounted to 40,000. In 
the morning, the National Guards of the Banlieus, many of them 
without their uniforms, began to march in in great numbers. 

“¢In the morning,” we again quote Galignani, “the King and the Duke de 
Nemours a second time inspected the troops in the Place du Carrousel, and were 
received with the same enthusiasm as last night. About eleven o’clock they 
proceeded along the Boulevard, and other parts of the capital on horseback, pre- 
«ceded by a squadron of National Horse Guards, and accompanied by a numerous 
staff and a strong escort. 

“In the early part of the morning, some severe fighting took place near the 
Helle, in which the insurgents were completely routed. A great number of 
prisoners have been taken, and ure conveyed to the Prefecture and other places 
of safe custody, in detachments of from thirty to fifty each, escorted by strong 

rties of dragoons and National Guards. The populace do not appear at all 
disposed to sympathize with the rioters. Allis now quiet in that quarter, as 
well as in the Rues St. Martin and St. Denis, in which some contest also took 

lace ; but there is still some firing in the direction of the Quartier St. Antoine. 


e whole line of the quays is occupied by the troops. The shops are in gene- 
zal shut, and all business appears at a stand-still. 


“The groups of artisans and tradesmen who are seen in the streets appear in- 
dignant at the scenes which have occurred, and express themselves strongly as 
fo the necessity of crushing the insurgents at once. We understand that the 
guard-houses at the barriers of Le Tréne, Charenton, Bercy, and La Rapée, were 
taken by the populace last night, but were afterwards retaken by the troops and 
National Guards, in whose possession they still remain.” 

Towards noon on Wednesday, every thing appears to have been 
quiet ; and at that hour a telegraphic express, which was received 
in London on Thursday afternoon, announced that the riots had 
eased. About three or four o'clock, however, the firing recom- 
menced, and was understood to proceed from an attack of the Line 
upon a house in the Rue St. Martin, which had been seized by the 
insurgents. General T. SeBast1ani1, who commanded the attack 
in person, gave these rioters ten minutes to surrender; and that 
space of time expired, he charged, and, according to the ac- 
counts, killed a thousand out of eleven hundred of those by whom 
the house was occupied. The first appearance of the Polytechnic 
boys in the procession is said to have been about half-past four on 
Tuesday night. The students of the School of Alfort, whose dress 
xesembles that of the Polytechnic School, formed part of the pro- 
cession from its commencement. The Polytechnic boys had broken 
bounds to get to the procession; and it is said when they returned 
to the school in the evening, the master had barred them out, and 
then they were in some measure forced to fall back on the rioters. 

Such is a brief history of the disturbances of Paris; of which it 
seems enough to say, that they were without apparent concert in 
their commencement, and without apparent aim in their continu- 
ance—that they have neither been sympathized in by the citizens 
nor aided or abetted by the military. The whole of the rioters do 
mot seem at any period to have exceeded 3,000 or 4,000. The dis- 
turbances have had all the qualities of a common riot, but its 
transitoriness. If it be asked how, in a great city like Paris, a few 
thousand people could set at defiance all authority for four-and- 
twenty hours, notwithstanding the civil and military force embo- 
died for their suppression, we may answer by a similar question: 
hhow happened it, in a great city like Bristol, that a few hundred 
People were able to set at defiance all authority for three days, 
Motwithstanding the civil and military force embodied for their 
Suppression? 

hile in its very heart the power of Louis Paitip has been 
@xXposed to so pressing danger, in its extremities it has been 
saually the subject of attack. It may be remembered, that some 
e after the capture of the Carlo Alberto, it was discovered that 
the muttied-up lady, who excited so much suspicion, was not the 
s DE Berri, as had been at first supposed, and that the 

less had effected a landing a short time before the Carlo was 

ken. It was then asserted, that the Duchess, and Marshal 
Bovrmonr, who was represented as her compagnon de voyage, 


had, after lurking for some days in Franee, escaped over the Ita- 
lian border, and their arrival at Massa was regularly announced 
It now appears that they have been all ‘along in France ; and that, 
instead of turning to the eastward, they had,-on landing, marched 
towards the west, and after various delays reached La Vendée, 
Thete they found still remaining among “la bonne et franche 
paysannerie,” a portion of that warm-hearted but singularly thick. 
headed race, which so nobly but so uselessly devoted themselves 
to the cause of Louis the Sixteenth and his family at an early 
period of the Revolution of 1793, ready on a signal again to pour 
out their blood for his grandchildren, as freely and to as little pur- 
pose. As for the masters of the bold peasantry, they seem to have 
learned wisdom from experience: they had at an early period 
informed the Duchess, that her designs were utterly hopeless, 
unless in one of two cases,—namely, the appearance of a foreign 
army on the frontiers to stpport the cause of the exiled family, or 
a rising at Paris, and the establishment of a republic there; “an 
event,” says the letter which conveys this representation to the 
Duchess, “ which may take place this winter, in consequence of 
the despair of the working classes.” A copy of this despatch, 
which is dated a good many months back, and of several letters 
from the Duchess pz Berri in answer to it and to various other 
communications, were found on the 30th ult. by the Government 
authorities, in the chiteau of a certain M. pk Laupepin, in the 
neighbourhood of Rennes. M. pe Lausepin himself was seized 
in a double-bottomed closet, dying on his back, with a couple of 
pistols in his hands, neither of them loaded,—a most edifying 
emblem of the party to which he belongs. From other sources, 
it has been discovered that the Duchess was still in the Bocage 
on the 25th ultimo. There have been numerous displays by the 
miserable people, on whose honest feelings this little audacious 
wanton is so idly and cruelly practising, all of which have ended 
in defeats more or less disastrous. 

The insurrection in La Vendée bid fair, in the commencement 
of the week, to form not only the most interesting, but a very in- 
teresting feature in our Continental news ; but the riots in Paris 
have cast it wholly into the background. Whether Louis Put.ip 
will be able to bear up against both, time will tell. It is evi- 
dently hopeless for him to attempt it without large concessions 
to the popular party, and above all, without engaging in the sup- 
port of his Government a much greater number of his subjects. 
The elective qualification must be lowered. The interests of the 
poor as well as of the rich must be represented in the Cham- 
ber. Till that takes place, it is vain to expect equal laws; 
and without equal laws, there can be no social security. Louis 
Puitip is, we believe, well inclined to the principles of the 
Revolution, but he has acted as if he were not. He is a Reformer 
in heart, but he has been a Conservative in conduct; and he is 
reaping in the contempt of the party which he aimed at conciliat- 
ing, and in the hatred of the party which he appeared to over- 
look, the reward that is always due, and for the most part paid, to 
those who think to secure the rewards of virtue. and vice by 
serving God and the Devil at the same time. His error is not ir- 
retrievable,—any more than is a similar error of persons in whom 
Englishmen are more nearly concerned, and which has arisen out 
of views equally mistaken: but we confess that our experience of 
the one party and of the other does not justify us in expecting a 
change of conduct in either, unless from sheer necessity. 


There has been an interview since our last, at Compiegne, be- 
tween King Leorotp and his intended father-in-law. The bride 
elect was not present. It is said that the contract was agreed to, 
and that the marriage will be solemnized in July. Lxropo.p left 
Compiegne for Brussels on Friday, and the Royal Family of France 
returned at the same time to St. Cloud. The events which have 
occurred since their return, have rendered this episode in the news 
of the week much less important than it otherwise would have been. 





Debates anv Proceedings in Parliament. 


1. Tue Rerorm Bitz. The third reading of the Bill was moved 
on Monday, by Earl Grey. 

The Earl of WincuiLseEa spoke against the measure which was then 
consummating. He had lived, he said, to see the first act of the bloody 
tragedy completed. The independence of the House of Lords was gone. 
The Constitution, which enabled the Duke of Wellington to conquer 
at Waterloo, was annihilated. He spoke of his support of Earl Grey 
on his taking office, notwithstanding the warning of his friends, and ex- 
pressed his regret in consequence. ‘ It was not in the power of lan- 
guage to describe what he felt for having supported the present Minis- 
try for ever so short a time.” Lord Winchilsea said he laboured under 
indisposition [he spoke in a tone that rendered him very imperfectly 
heard], but his bodily pain was as nothing to the anguish of his mind. 

On Lord Winchilsea’s sitting down, there was a pause, and then & 
cry of “ Question!” The Lorp CHANCELLOR was about to%put the 
question ergy f when the Earl of Harrowsy rose, and asked if 
they were in a Turkish Divan—were they to be strangled’ by mutes? 
He had lately abstained from addressing the House, from feelings of 
intense disgust mingled with sentiments of regret. He spoke of the 
amendments which be had purposed introducing into the Bill, as such 
as would have left it, if not safe, at least much safer than they found it. 
He noticed these amendments,—to continue their members to the towns 
in Schedule B; to add members to Middlesex and Lancashire ; to con- 
solidate the Metropolitan districts [by the members given to the 
county]; to surround the 10/. qualification with proper cautions; to 
disqualify town freeholders from voting for counties. _He spoke of the 





freedom and independence of the House of Lords, under the guarantee 
of which he hoped to have discussed these amendments— 
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On what were his hopes and expectations of that freedom nd indépendence 
founded? On the speech of the noble earl at the head of the Government, which 
induced many noble lords to vote for the second reading of the Bill. The noble 
earl then, in repudiating an accusation brought against him, of attempting to 
dictate to the House, said that the phrase which he used on a former session, 
and was supposed to bear that construction, had been misunderstood—that to 
any proposition which touched upon the principle of the Bill he would decidedly 
object, but that the decision was in the hands of their Lordships. ‘* The deci- 
sion was in the hands of their oo !” Those words bore only one intelli- 
gible meaning ; but from what had taken place, it appeared that the noble earl 
meant that if their Lordships decided in a particular way, there wes to be an 
erid of their independence br ever. That was the freedom which the. House 
was to be allowed. Upon another occasion, when the noble earl was accused of 
an intention to advise the Crown to make an extraordinary exercise of its prero- 

ative, he stated the case in which he should think it necessary to adopt that 

e of conduct. The noble earl admitted that such an exercise of the prerogative 
was an evil, and was only to be justified in an extreme case of great necessity. 
What was the case of necessity stated by the noble earl? It was ‘an open 
collision between the two Houses of Parliament, upon a point with respect to 
which the opinion of the people supported one House against the other.” When 
could such a collision arise? Could it arise until their Lordships had gone 
through the whole Bill, and made all the -amendments which their wisdom 
might suggest ? It might, perhaps, have been grating and galling to the feelings 
of the noble earl, to sit in that House the phantom of a Minister, and see the 
Bill mutilated under his eyes; but if he resolved to take his stand, he ought not 
in reason to have done so upon a point which never could have produced the 
consequences which the noblé earl had referred to, as justifying the extraordinary 
exercise of the prerogative. The noble earl took his stand upon a point respect- 
ing which the House of Commons needed never to have known any thing. It 

could never have appeared before them in a shape of which they could have 
taken any notice, because the Bill, when returned to them, would have retained 
its preamble, and Schedule A would have stood in its original position. 


Lord Harrowby urged the often-repeated argument that the mere 


postponement of the Schedules A and B was of no consequence. He 
denied that any principle was involved in the postponement. He de- 


scribed the advantage taken of their Lordships’ vote as a party 
Maneuyre— 

It was known what impression the proceedings of the House would make 
upon the country. It was known, that although the truth might be known at 
Jast, the first impression out of doors would be, as indeed was stated in almost 
all the public prints, that Schedule A had been rejected, and that thereby the Bill 
itself had been virtually rejected. The question was treated, not as one of order, 
but as one of principle; and the noble earl’s application for the exercise of the 
Royal prerogative, in order, as it was alleged, to secure to the country the be- 
nefit of the measure, was, he must repeat, a skilful party mancuvre, and it 
was eminently successful. That success he did not envy. He envied not the 
triumph which the noble lords had obtained in such a cause, and by such means. 
The noble earl and his colleagues had trampled on the Crown and on the House 
of Lords; but by their conduct they had excited, encouraged, and fostered a 
power which would trample upon them. 

There was one comfort, however—the responsibility of the measure 
rested entirely with Ministers— 

It was they who had brought the country into its present peril. 
to God they might have wisdom to extricate it from it. On them rested the 
whole responsibility. That the issue of their labours might be successful, he, 
as every one must, sincerely hoped, though he did not expect it. He did not, 
any more than the noble earl who had last spoken, remain without hope. Our 
history presented many memorable instances of the astonishing elastic power of 
the good sense displayed by the people of England. There were persons who 

sessed stomachs so strong, that they were able to convert poison into food ; 
ut that poison must not be administered in too large doses, day by day, and 
hour by hour, or the strongest constitution that ever existed would sink under 
such treatment. Long-continued excitement and agitation would in the same 
way produce the dissolution of society. When the Bill should be passed, the 
country would possibly be lulled into a state of temporary quiet; and he 
trusted that Government would immediately turn their attention to the means 
of providing for the continuance of tranquillity. 


Earl Grey said, he had not intended to address the House again on 
the subject ; and he would not have done so had he not been called on 
by the two speeches of Lords Winchilsea and Harrowby— 

Earl Winchilsea reminded him of a declaration which he had on a former 
oecasion made, ‘ to stand or fall by the order” to which he belonged, implying 
that his recent conduct was contradictory to that declaration, and so far incon- 
sistent with his duty as a member of that House, and as a servant of the Crown. 
“In answer to the noble earl, I can only say that I may have erred—may have 
mistaken the wisest course—may have judged ill; but this I declare, before your 
Lordships and the country—and I expect credit with the public for the declara- 
‘tion—that my opinions with respect to the constitutional importance and privi- 
leges of the order to which I belong are the same now that I have ever held, and 
that I shall endeavour to support and defend with my utmost power those insti- 
tutions under which the country has reaped a glory and prosperity to which no 
other nation on the earth can furnish a parallel. But there are times and sea- 
sons when something more is required of every lover of the institutions of his 
country than vague, and idle, and declamatory expressions of admiration of them ; 
and Ihave been taught to believe that it is the business of a statesman to watch 
and provide for those times and seasons. The constitution of this country is 
admirable: it has stood the test of time. ( Opposition cheers.) Yes, but it 
has also proved the humanity of its origin by yielding to the influence of time,— 
time, the great innovator, as Lord Bacon designated it, with his characteristic 
force of expression,—time, which generates abuses, against which it is the duty 
of those to whom are intrusted the affairs of state to provide a remedy.” 

Having repeated the principles on which he accepted power, his 
Lordship returned to Lord Winchilsea’s speech— 

They were told over and over, that it was a sweeping and a revolutionary 
measure,—that it would be the downfall of the Constitution,—that, to quote the 
words of Earl Winchilsea, it was the first act of a bloody tragedy; thanking 

od that as yet no blood had been shed, in a tone that savoured more of disap- 
pointment than regret. - All he would say by way of y to this vague decla- 
om was that he thought it was a little hard, that when all had agreed with 


mas to the principle of that Bill, he should be so severely censured on a ques- 
tion of degree, 


He alluded to what he had said ona former occasion respecting a 
création of Peers— anaes 


‘What he said was, that if the House of Commons should, after their Lordships 
te ne, for a second time a Bill sent up from that House, persist in asserting 
1 en arene by it with reference to that Bill, and it should Lig | that 
a e event of an appeal to the country it was not probable that another House 

mons would be chosen less zealous for Reform, then, in his mind, the 
ency had arrived which would justify that exercise of the prerogative by 
Only 4 serious collision between the two Houses could be prevented, He 


He prayed 


em 
whic’ 





would ask, was there any candid man who could shut his eyes on what was 
passing around them, and deny that the only result of a dissolution of the pre- 


sent House of Commons, would be the election of one still more pledged and un- 
sompremisingiy zealous for Reform? And such being the fact, he would further 
ask, had not the emergency arrived which, according to the best constitutional 
authorities, not only justified, but imperatively demanded that exercise of the 
prerogative to which he had alluded? 

He denied that Lord Lyndhurst’s motion respected a point of minor 
importance— 


Every man who had attended to the debate must admit that the effect of that 
motion would be the taking the management of the Bill entirely out of the hands 
of those who had, on their responsibility, introduced it, and placing it in the 
hands of those who were its avowed enemies. This it was that made him take 
a firm stand against the proposition, and not a morbid sense of mere personal 
dignity : it was, in fact, from a conviction that, under such a change of manage- 
ment, the Bill would be mutilated and impaired so as to revolt public opinion, 
not only from the actual mutilators of the measure on which the nation’s heart 
had been so long and eagerly set, but also from himself and his colleagues, who, 
by sitting spectators while thé process of mutilation was going on (which, fer 
want of means, they could not possibly prevent), would become mute participa- 
tors in it. 

After some general criticism on the inconsistencies of the opponents 
of the Bill, Earl Grey continued— 

“ We followed the only honest course, and the consequence was our resignation. 
And for doing this, I have been charged with having trampled upon the Crown 
and this House! J—JZ trample on the Crown!—ZJ, holding opinions, perhaps 
prejudices, as dear to me as my heart’s blood to my life—JZ trample on this 
House—JZ, who have ever held, and shall ever hold, that the independence and 
privileges of your Lordships are essential to the permanence of the institutions 
of my country! JZ to be -told these things, when following a course of duty 
which, in my conscience, I believe was the only means of averting immediate 
danger, I should fear destruction, to both the Crown and this House—this is 
indeed too bad!” (Loud cheers.) 

He protested against the assertion that Ministers had withheld any 
information in the passage of the Bill through Committee, or repressed 
discussion in any way. In proof of this, he referred to Lord Durham’s 
convincing statement respecting the Metropolitan districts. Even the 
101. suffrage, which had been so much deprecated, was now allowed to 
be unexceptionable. He concluded by some observations on the Poli- 
tical Unions, to which Lord Harrowby had also adverted— 

He did not hesitate to declare, that the systematic establishment of Political 
Unions could not coexist with regular government; and therefore it was the 
duty of the Government to remove those causes which imparted to these 
unions an active but temporary existence. But it should be remembered at the 
same time, that Political Unions were ent of modern growth—that they 
existed long before the present excitement. Earl Harrowby might remember the 
celebrated General Association which existed at the end of the American war, 
with its delegates permanently sitting in London, and its corresponding associ- 
ates all over the country,—supported, too, by Mr. Pitt, then in all the enthusi- 
asm of his Reform first love. That association passed speedily away, because 
the grievance which had given it birth had been remedied. And so he sincerely 
believed would be the case with the Political Unions, which the abuses and 
corruption in the representative branch of the Legislature had called into exist- 
ence. When the Reform Bill had begun to produce its beneficial results, they 
would hear no more of the Political Unions. He was not inclined to effect their 
suppression by new and severe laws; and was the less encouraged to make the 
attempt, by the experience of the last thirty years, to put down the expression of 
public opinion by any measures of extraordinary severity. His remedy was of 
a far different character. He trusted in the good sense of the People of Eng- 
land; he trusted in their attachment to the Constitution ; he relied in the firm- 
ness of Parliament for the vigorous enforcement of such laws as may be neces- 
sary to place the Government in that position of strength and security in which 
it is the interest of every man, from the highest Peer to the lowest mechanic, 
equally to see it placed; for every subject, be his rank or calling what it will, 
possesses an equal interest in good order as the essential condition of good 
government. 

Lord WHaARNCLIFFE acquitted Earl Grey’s motives, but he condemned 
his policy. He concluded some general observations on the tendency 
of Lord Lyndhurst’s motion (in which he supported Lord Harrowby’s 
opinions) by answering Lord Grey’s remarks on the probable disap- 
pearance of Unions— 

When the Catholic Bill passed, the same hope was held out. Associations had 
existed in Ireland ; and they were told that if the food and pabulum of those asso- 
ciations ceased, they would cease likewise. Experience, however, had proved that 
this was not the case; for since Catholic Emancipation had taken place, Ireland 
had been kept in continual excitement, in the same spirit and with the same 
views as before. The Political Unions had acquired too great power to part 
with it; they had learnt their own force, and the noble earl would find it diffi- 
cult to put them down. Although some of them might declare themselves dis- 
solved, the whole machinery would still exist, whereby their action might be 
kept up for carrying any other point they might aim at. He looked to the fu- 
ture state of the country with fear: witha Reformed House of Commons, con- 
tinually excited by a press possessed of enormous and excessive power, he could 
contemplate only a state of things in which the House of Lords would amount to 
nothing, and all power would be in the hands of the Commons. He had been 
long aware that nothing could stop the march of this question, and that it must 
be settled in a satisfactory manner; and if his Majesty’s Government had not 
had recourse to this violent measure, the question would have been brought to a 
shape which would have been satisfactory even to many of those who had op- 

osed the Bill throughout. Now, however, that the Bill must pass, all he 

oped was that the predictions of the noble lords opposite might be fulfilled. 


The Lorp CHanceLtor having put the question that the Bill be 
read a third time, it did not appear for some moments that the House 
meant to divide upon it. On Earl Grey, however, moving that the 
Bill “ do pass,” Lord RopEn remarked that the third reading was not 
yet carried. Strangers were accordingly ordered to withdraw, and their 
Lordships divided ; when the numbers were reported—Content, 106; 
Not content, 22; Ministerial majority, 84. The whole of the 128 
Peers were present—there were no proxies. 

One or two verbal amendments having been made by way of rider, 
the Bill was then passed, and ordered to the Commons. 

The Bill arrived at the House of Commons while the Seotch Bill 
was under discussion in Committee. When the House had resumed, 
on the preliminary question for admitting the Lords’ Messengers, Mr. 
S. Wortiey said— J 

He was aware that it was unusual to offer any objection to the reception 
with due honour of the messengers of the House of Lords ; yet he could not but 
protest most solemnly against the mockery which had been enacted elsewhere, 
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Cheers from the Opposition.) | He did not consider this to be a message from 
the House of Lords ( Cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh!” and laughter); and he protested 
against its being received as such. 

- The Messengers were then admitted, and the Speaker announced 
that the Lords had agreed to the Reform Bill, with certain amend- 
ments, in which they requested the concurrence of the Commons. 

Lord ALtrHore moved that the amendments be printed, and consi- 
dered the next day. 


Mr. Sisrnorr, amidst a fit of general coughing, requested Lord 
Althorp to indulge the House with more time for deliberation. 

Mr. Hume suggested printing the entire Bill. 

Lord Aurnorr said this would lead to delay—the amendments would 
be printed with such references as would render them easily understood. 


On Tuesday, the amendments of the Lords were described by Lord 
Joun Russett. The first was that which referred to the case of 
freeholds for life ; to the clause abolishing which, Lord Brougham, on 
a suggestion made in the Upper House, has added the following 
words— 

** Except such person shall be in the actual and bond fide occupation of such 
lands or tenements, or except the same shall have come to such person by mur- 
riage, marriage-settlement, demise, or promotion to any benefice, or to any 
office.” 

The object of the addition was to prevent bond fide voters from suf- 
fering by a provision whose sole object was to strike off such as were 
not bond fide. In the voters for counties clause, the Lords had made 
another amendment, by striking out the words “to him” in the qua- 
lification of 10/. leaseholders; and in the voters for boroughs clause, 
they had added ‘or other building” to warehouse or shop,—thereby 
creating a considerable extension of the qualification. The only re- 
maining alteration of importance was the addition of a clause, empower- 
ing tae Crown to fix the dates for making out the lists, registering 
names, and other matters, which originally stood in the Bill for the 
20th June, on the supposition that the Boundaries Bill would be passed 
by that day. Lord John concluded— 

As to Schedules A and B, he was happy to say that there was no alteration 
in them. ( Cheers.) The disfranchising and enfranchising clauses were exactly 
the same as they left that house; and thus, in the benefits they were caleu- 
lated and intended to give, those great principles were left altogether unimpaired, 
and in the same force as they were wise the Bill was sent up from that house. 
Under these circumstances, he felt pleasure in moving, that the House do agree 
to the amendments made by the House of Lords. ( Cheers.) 

Sir Epwarp SucpEN objected to the alteration in the 107. leasehold 
clause, as widely extending the franchise. He quoted the King’s last 
Speech, with a view to show that his Majesty did not call for such a 
reform as would destroy the authority of both Houses of Parliament, 
which Sir Edward said the present Bill would do. He quoted Lord 
Grey’s speech, to show that he did not dispute the right of the Lords to 
alter the Bill; and asked how that pledge had been followed up? He 
adverted to the question on which Ministers had resigned ; and noticed 
the small importance attached to it in the House of Commons, where 
the same course was voluntarily adopted, which Ministers in the Lords 
so strenuously opposed. He noticed the letter published in the 
Morning Chronicle, alleged to be from the King to Earl Grey; and 
asked whence it had been derived? He dwelt at great length on what 
he called a statement of the substance of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
letter to the King, as given by Colonel Jones in the Times ; and con- 
tended, that Colonel Jones must have procured his information from a 
Government office. Sir Edward added, that he could name the office ; 
which, however, he refused to do. He quoted Colonel Jones’s address 
to the West Kent meeting, at Blackheath, as proof of the process of 
intimidation adopted out of doors. Sir Edward then addressed him- 
self to the language respecting the payment of taxes, said to have been 
used by Lord Milton; and quoting from the Times his Lordship’s 
reply to the tax-collector, asked if Lord Milton admitted the truth of 
the statement ? 

Lord Mitton said he did. 


Sir Epwarp said, such conduct, in a man of Lord Milton’s station, 
was most dangerous. He dwelt on this topic— 

Nothing could be more dangerous than an act of this kind sanctioned by an 
individual of such exalted rank and character. Here was a nobleman of high 
authority and of great possessions,—one who * to set an example of obedience 
to the laws,—and what was his conduct? Why, he did that which, if gene- 
rally followed, would render powerless the whole machine of Government, by 
denying that necessary aid, by refusing that first and proper assistance, the call 
for which was founded on the laws of the land. as it right that this Bill 
should thus be carried by illegal resolutions and by illegal acts? Was there a 
more dangerous or more unconstitutional act than the refusal to pay taxes? 
This he would say, that if it were the last shilling which he had in the world, 
he should feel himself bound to pay it, if it were demanded froin him in pay- 
ment of a tax. Whether he paid it cheerfully or not, he should still deem it to 
be his duty to pay it. He might avail himself of his station as a member of 
Parliament, to declare his sentiments as to any particular tax; but however he 
might object to it, still he would pay his last shilling to meet his assessment 
a that tax ; and he should feel himself deeply responsible for any breach of 
the laws which might be committed in consequence of his pursuing a different 
line of conduct. He knew not how it was possible that any Government, no 
matter what, could stand, when assailed by shocks like these. 

He then adverted to the speech of Mr. W. Brougham at the South- 
wark meeting on the same subject; which he said was not a question 
of party, but of law or no law. He deplored the effect which it must 
have upon the people; “ for whom he had a fair and honest feeling,” 
but whose conversion into a political engine ‘he strongly deprecated. 
Sir Edward then touched upon the run on the Bank and on the Savings’ 
Banks; which he said was also advised by those who supported Go- 
vernment. He spoke of the way in which the Bill had been carried in 

. the House of Lords— 


He had gone into the House of Lords, and he there saw, with sorrow and 
pain, the mockery with which that Bill was carried. He demanded whether 
the Bill of the noble lord, so far from sepperting, the authority of the House of 
Peers, had not, in fact, destroyed the sores which was formerly possessed by 
that House? Was this a measure agreed to in consequence of the calm delibera- 
tion of that House, or a measure forced forward by letters, by threats, by de- 
nunciations, out of that House? They might now almost speak of it as an 
historical fact, that the Bill was not considered in the other House with due and 





serious deliberation. It had been acceded to much in the spirit that would have 
distinguished a Turkish Divan. It was carried by the sole authority of Minis- 
ters, without receiving the slightest aid from the labours of their Lordships. 


He described the punishment which he was prepared to inflict on 
those who, in consequence of their support of the Reform Bill, should 
be elevated to the Peerage— 

He should hereafter observe those who, in consequence of the part which they 
had taken with reference to this measure, were called to the other House of 
Parliament. He would mark them as individuals undeserving the public con- 
fidence, undeserving the name of Englishmen. Those individuals who had 
undermined the honour, the integrity, and the independence of the House of 
Lords—who had destroyed its lustre and brightness, and who were now willing 
to anton that House themselyes—those individuals he should most assuredly 
mark. 

Lord AtTHorp viewed the Lords’ amendments in a different light 
from Sir Edward Sugden. , Viewing them as extensions of the fran- 
chise, he was prepared to hail them with great satisfaction. He vindi- 
cated Earl Grey from-ever contemplating what Sir Edward had attri- 
buted to him,—namely, that he would tamely allow any alterations to 
be made in the Bill in Committee, which went to injure any of its 
essentials. Earl Grey’s reply on the second reading was quite decisive 
on that point, had there ever been any rational doubt entertained of it. 
He defended the course pursued by Government upon Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s motion, as the. only one that the exigencies of the time permitted. 
He admitted that he was personally acquainted with Colonel Jones, 
whose name Sir Edward Sugden had introduced ; and that he had occa- 
sionally conversed with him when they met in the streets; but nothing 
could be more unfair and unfounded than to assert that, in consequence, 
Colonel Jones was in communication with his Majesty’s Government. 
He adverted to the story of the Buckingham letter, as given in the other 
House by Bishop Phillpotts and the Duke of Buckingham: the charge 
was, that a letter had been inserted verbatim in the Times, and when 
the charge came to be investigated, it turned out that no letter had 
been inserted at all. 

Sir Edward Sugden said that the House of Lords had been compelled by 
force, and against its conviction, to adopt this Bill; and that he imputed to his 
Majesty’s Government. It was not for him to decide as to what influenced 
their Lordships in passing this Bill ; but when the honourable gentleman talked 
of force, he beiyea to tell him, that the only force put upon the House of 
Lords was that put by the universal voice of the People of England—(Zoud 
cries of “* Hear, hear!”)—and the House of Lords, he supposed, thought it 
no longer desirable to resist the wishes of the united People of the three king- 
doms. In that manner, and in that manner only, could it be said that the 
House of Lords had been forced to the adoption of this measure. He knew 
not whether such were the grounds which had induced the House of Lords to 
take the course which they had taken on this occasion; but if they were, he 
would only say, that they were grounds upon which the House of Lords had 
acted, and by which they had been influenced in regard to the decision of other 
important questions recorded in the history of the country. With respect to 
Ministers coming back into office, the honourable and learned gentleman had said 
that they had come back into office upon conditions. The only condition upon 
which it was possible for them to return to office was the having the means of 
carrying the Reform Bill. 

Sir Rosrrr Pert expressed his readiness to agree to the amend- 
ments of the House of Lords; he would have agreed to them the pre- 
vious night without scruple, printed or unprinted. He did not think it 
worth while to go through the farce of estimating the value of amend- 
ments made by a body that was not in the possession of its legal and 
constitutional powers. Sir Robert said, if he had been a Peer, he 
would have opposed the second reading, were it only to force the 
Ministers to have recourse to the unconstitutional process which they 
contemplated. When, however, the attempt to form a Ministry failed, 
he did not see how any one could be blamed for ceasing to exercise his 
legislative functions, in order to save the country from the situation in 
which it had been placed. Sir Robert went on to charge the Govern- 
ment with having produced that state of opinion which rendered the 
formation of another Ministry impossible. He did not say the inti- 
macy of Lord Althorp with the individual alluded to by Sir Edward 
Sugden [Zord Althorp, across the table—“ Not intimacy; I said ac- 
quaintance”| rendered him responsible for that individual’s acts; but 
Lord Althorp was not himself exempt from acts tending to produce 
excitement. Sir Robert mentioned, as one of these, Lord Althorp’s 
justification of the tricoloured flag during last Parliament; he spoke of 
Lord John Russell’s letter to the Birmingham Union as another. He 
next went over the ground previously trodden by Sir Edward Sugden, 
about the confidential communications published in the Times; and 
spoke of their being followed up by exhortations to assassination ; and 
asked whether it was possible to disconnect Ministers from the respon- 
sibility of such acts? He noticed Lord Milton’s refusal to pay taxes, 
and contended that Government could not exist if every individual as- 
sumed a right of sitting as arbiter on the extent of that grievance which 
would justify resistance to its authority. Sir Robert concluded by 
earnestly deprecating the consequences that must ensue from a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament previous to the passing of the Boundaries Bill and 
the completion of the registries. To the former, he said, he and his 
friends would offer no opposition, whatever means were taken to facili- 
tate its progress. The present self-condemned Parliament was not 
likely to meet again, but he hoped that before another did, the passions 
of the people would be allowed time to cool— 

If such time should be afforded, he would rely with a confident hope on the 
good sense of the people of England. But he must say, that if the Political 
Unions were allowed to assume a permanent and unconstitutional existence, 
whatever might have been the state of society in this country for the last fifty 
years, a reign of terror would then be established unparalleled in the history of 
this or of any other country. 

Lord Mitton and Mr. STan ey rose together when Sir Robert Peel 
sat down; but the latter gave way. 

Lord Mitton said he did not now mean to deny or retract the state- 
ment which Sir Edward Sugden had attributed to him. If it had been 
thought by persons who had reflected deeply upon the constitution of 
this country, and upon the nature of government itself, that occasions 
might arise when individuals would not be bound to follow the strict 
letter of the law—if such a principle as that were once admitted—it 
must also be admitted that cases might arise where individuals would be 
justified in acting in conformity with such a doctrine, He admitted 
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that persoris were ever apt to over-estimate a crisis in which they were 
actors; but granting this, it was for every individual to determine when 
the principle of resistance to established authority should be acted on. 
To say that such a determination was illegal, was out of the question ; 
for it was taken on the assumption that the individual had been placed 
by circumstances out of the pale of the law. He alluded to the call of 
the house of Brunswick to the throne, and to the Revolution of 1688, 
as instances in point. He was happy that the late crisis had safely 
passed away; at the same time, there was certainly something peculiar 
in it. He did not deny the right of the Lords to interfere with the 
measure ; but he must say it was one in which they had no concern— 

He saw that the expression of such an opinion excited astonishment amongst 
honourable members opposite ; but he was prepared to maintain, that the repre- 
sentation of the People was a matter in which the House of Lords, as a House 
of Lords, had no concern. Whether the People were represented by close bo- 
roughs, or through some other medium, was a question in which the House of 
Lords, collectively considered, was not concerned. (A laugh from the Oppo- 
sition.) He was ready to admit that individual lords were, no doubt, concerned 
in the matter; but that House, in its legislative capacity, was not. 

Mr. Sranvey deprecated the discussion of abstract principles at such 
a period as the present— 

If there was one subject more difficult than another, it was that which in- 
volved the theoretical principles and practical working of the constitution of this 
country ; and again he would say, that the nice point to which his noble friend 
had referred was not a fit subject for discussion in that House. Ue differed en. 
tirely from his noble friend in the opinion that this was a measure in which the 
House of Lords had no concern. He did not think that a question like this, 
which went to regulate the balance of the different branches of the Constitution, 
‘was one in which the House of Lords should have no voice: but if upon that 
point he agreed with the right honourable baronet opposite, he must, on the 
other hand, be permitted to say, that if the House of Lords on such a question 
should persist in their opposition to that House, so as to destroy the balance be- 
tween them, the other branch of the Legislature, the Crown, would be justified 
in restoring that balance by a creation of Peers, and thus establishing union 
again between the two Houses. 

He proceeded to criticise Sir Edward Sugden’s speech. He noticed 
Sir Edward’s threat that he would mark such advocates of Reform as 
might be elevated to the Peerage—his imputation to Ministers of all 
that strongly excited feelings during the late crisis might have wrung 
from individuals—the run upon the Bank for gold— 

Did the honourable and learned gentleman mean to put that occurrence as a 
charge on his Majesty’s Government ? 

Sir E. SucpeEn—“ As the consequence of the acts of the Government.” 

Mr. Sranrey—‘ What was the fact? The people went for gold, because 
they thought their money was not safe, and because they doubted the credit of 
the country. He begged to ask Sir Edward Sugden, who objected to the run 
for gold, but which any individual had a right to demand (particularly when not 
satisfied with the nation’s solvency), whether this run did not occur during the 
three or four days that his Majesty’s present Government were out of office, and 
when it was expected that Sir Edward and his friends were coming in? Would 
the honourable and learned gentleman deny that at that time not only English, 
but Foreign—nay, all securities—fell in value; and that the peace of this 
country, as well as that of Europe, was endangered? And would it further be 
denied, that all this was the immediate consequence of the prospect then appa- 
rent of the honourable and learned gentleman and his friends again coming into 
office?” (Loud cheers.) 

He afterwards noticed the tricoloured flag; which had been defended 
by Lord Althorp, merely as a mark of the approbation felt by the Me- 
tropolis of the great struggle in which the French nation had been 
recently engaged—hypothetically defended, for in point of fact there 
was no tricolour flag exhibited. He went on to contend, that if danger 
accrued from the large measure proposed ‘by the present Ministers, it 
was attributable to the delaying policy of their predecessors, which 
had equally complicated our Home, our Colonial, and our Foreign 
system. He defended the conduct of Ministers in resigning; and 
denied that the question on which the resignation took place, was, as it 
had been represented, a question of minor importance. 

He could not avoid adverting to the allusion which had been made by Sir 
R. Peel to the speech of Mr. Hume, in which he had stated that he should only 
take this Bill as an instalment. Mr. Stanley had heard that speech with regret 
and he must say, that so far as rested with the Government, the present was a 
final measure, and as such it was that they had gone so far. For himself he 
would say, he accepted this Bill in payment of the whole demand; and he re- 
fused, and he thought the People of England would refuse, to seek for any fur- 
ther instalment on a measure the object of which was the wellbeing of the 
country. 

Mr. Croker prophesied that the Bill would lead to a democracy, the 
. democracy to despotism, and the despotism to the same situation in which 
the kingdom was placed previous to the Bill’s passing. Colonel Tor- 
RENS congratulated the House on the completion of Reform, not 
as a final measure, but as one that would lead to such further improve- 
ment in the laws and institutions as would render the people of England 

happier than their fathers, and as happy and prosperous as their brethren 
of America, Mr. Prarp spoke of Earl Grey’s baseness and 
perfidy, in first declaring that he would stand or fall by his order, and 
then attempting to destroy that order. For this he was severely re- 
buked by Mr. C. Grant. Mr. Hume remarked that he was willing 
to forego much that he had been long anxious to obtain, in order to give 
the Bill a fair trial. Colonel Sisrnorre and Sir R. Ivcts also spoke. 
Mr. Fane, who followed Sir R. Inglis, said the Bill destroyed the 
landmarks of the Constitution— 

And it was written, “Be he cursed who destroyeth his neighbour’s Jand- 
Tan f Laughter.) Such as it was, it had come down from the House of 
a Ronmbeired. House of Lords did he say? There was no such thing. 

; @ ouse of Lords was—nothin; —nothing but a bedy of living Old Sarums. 
pa sed sega and wees.) 9 matter what it might have been in former 
whick ot tn now a defunct corpse, a stinking carcase ; the putrefaction of 

stunk in the nostrils of the people. (A laugh and ironical cheers. ) 
wows. oh ip in reply, noticed a complaint of Mr. Croker, 
han a ggg 3 ee not put down Unions, agreeably to the Royal 
aibasntat ok ord John said the proclamation was directed against 

a pecies of Union only, a species which was contrary to law— 

Bd cb den ~ Meee. creme ang a Union was only a sort of club— 
or one purpose as well as another, whether political or 


pr a htt as such clubs kept entirely within the bounds of the law, 


he knew not, and 


might be made, provided those speeches were not seditious, 
Was not prepared to agree, that it was proper to issue such a 


proclamation, and to assume a power to the Crown which the law did not re- 
cognize. He thought that Unions, if perpetually kept up, would lead the peo- 
ple into a state of agitation, which would be injurious to constituted authority, 
and still more injurious to the people themselves, by diverting them from their 
ordinary pursuits to perpetual discussion and agitation. What security had they 
against that? Why, from the confidence, as his noble friend had stated, he had 
in the good sense of the people, he was convinced that when Political Unions 
were no longer necessary, when they found they could elect their representatives 
fairly, they would not consume thcir time in useless altercations, and in meet- 
ings, and unions, to the injury of the Government and the Constitution as well 
as of themselves. 

The amendments, after this long discussion, were read and agreed to ; 
and the Bill was ordered to be returned to the Lords. 

The Royal Assent was given, by Commission, on Thursday. The 
Commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Marquis Wellesley, Earl Grey, Lord Holland, and Lord Durham. 


2. Scorch Rerorm Birt. The House went into Committee on 
this Bill on Monday. Sir Jounn B. Watsu abandoned his motion to 
give members to the Scotch Universities. A long discussion took place 
on the county franchise clauses [6th and 7th]. Sir Grorce CLERK, 
and seyeral other Scotch members, contended for compensation to the 
holders of superiorities. Mr. Hume suggested that such votes be 
transmissible to heirs, as the votes of freemen under the English Bill. 
No division took place or was called for. While the 7th clause was 
under discussion, it was announced that the Lords had passed the 
English Reform Bill, and that it was lying at the bar. Alderman 
Woop, amidst a great deal of confusion occasioned by this incident, 
moved that the Chairman report progress. After some conversation 
on this proposition, in which Mr. Dixon said he would divide the 
House fifty times sooner than it should be carried, Alderman Wood 
withdrew it. The clauses up to the 13th were then voted, and the 
House resumed. 


The 13th clause (the first of the Registration clauses) was on 'Tues- 
day postponed. ‘The other clauses, as far as the 23d, were after a 
lengthened conversation agreed to. On Wednesday, a conversation 
took place on the 30th clause, which connects Orkney with Shetland ; 
but no division ensued. Mr. ANDREW JoHNSTONE proposed an amend- 
ment on clause 36, to prevent clergymen from exercising the franchise. 
Lord Attuorr, Mr. J. Camppett, Sir GEorce Murray, and Sir 
GrorcGE WARRENDER opposed the amendment. It was ultimately 
negatived, by a majority of 65, the numbers being 72 and 7. The re- 
maining clauses of the Bill, with the exception of the two last, were 
then agreed to, and the Committee adjourned till Friday. 


Last night, a conversation took place on the best day for considering 
the Irish and Scotch Bills in Committee. Asa considerable portion of 
the necessary information respecting the Irish Bill was still wanting, 
Mr. O’ ConnELt suggested Friday next, as the earliest day for the Com- 
mittee. It is meant to include the Scotch Boundaries Bill in the Re- 
form Bill for Scotland. It was ultimately agreed, that the Committee 
on both bills should stand for Wednesday next; with the understand- 
ing that the Irish Bill, if necessary, should be postponed to Friday. 


3. Bounvarirs But. On Thursday, the House having gone into 
Committee on this bill, Mr. Croker rose, and indulged in a lengthened 
criticism of its details. Some towns, and those large ones, were greatly 
extended—this was the case with Exeter; others, and those small, 
were left untouched—this was the case with Abingdon. The boundaries, 
he said, were of the most capricious kind. Midhurst, tobe preserved, 
was made to include seventeen parishes; Wilton included eighteen 
parishes, and among others Old Sarum; Droitwich included eleven 
parishes. He compared these three with Amersham, Bedwin, and 
Wendover. Midhurst had a population of 5,000 ; Amersham, if simi- 
larily extended, would have had 12,500; Wilton, before it was enlarged, 
had 1,900; Bedwin, 2,300; Droitwich would have 5,900 under the 
bill; Wendover had 6,000 inhabitants already. He remarked on the 
space occupied by the new boroughs. Malmesbury now occupied 120 
acres—it would occupy in future 22,000 acres; Marlow occupied 200 
acres—it was to occupy in future 12,000; Morpeth now occupied 270 
acres—in future it would occupy 14,000; Tamworth now occupied 87 
—it would in future occupy 11,000. He noticed the exclusion from 
Bridport of Bridport Harbour ; while in the case of Arundel, the Com- 
missioners went a mile out of their way to include Little Hampton. 
Stroud was to be a borough 12 miles long by 11 miles broad. Instead 
of a “ corporation,” the proper name for it would be a “ scatteration.” 
In the case of Berwick, the junction of Tweedmouth, it was said, 
would displease the people of Berwick—but it was nevertheless re- 
commended ; in the case of Nottingham, a suburb was proposed to be 
added—but, because the people of Nottingham would have been of- 
fended, the addition was not made. He noticed some other instances 
of variety of opinion and of action— 

A commissioner goes to the town of Grimsby, and says, “it is increasing enot~ 
mously ;” but that did not save it, for although it was flourishing and increasing 
encrmously, it got an addition of Mr. Croker did not know how many thousand 
acres—certainly something enormous. How was this accounted for?’ “ Oh!” 
says tle Commissioner, ‘very easily ; it has at present but 189 107. houses, and 
it also happens to have 399 resident freemen; and,” adds the Commissioner, & I 
feel obliged to establish some proportion between the property-votes and the 
freemen ;” and therefore ever so many parishes must be added for the purpose of 
swamping the existing freemen. EF contra, when the talk is about the freemen 
of Berwick, it is said, ‘a vast number are non-resident, and the consequence is, 
the number will be so much diminished that it is absolutely necessary to add 
Tweedmouth.” In the one instance, an addition of property-votés was necessary 
on account of the large number of freemen ; in the other, a like addition became 
requisite from the paucity of the same class. 

He proceeded to institute a comparison between ten boroughs in 
Schedule B and ten boroughs that were to retain their members ; and 
insisted, that in the former, the population was 79,400, and the elective 
houses 4,009—while in the latter, the population was only 47,000, and 
the elective houses 2,900; and taking the whole of the boroughs in 
Schedule B, and comparing them with the thirty smallest boroughs that 
were still to retain two members each, he maintained, that the popula- 
tion of the former exceeded that of the latter by 18,000. Mr. Croker, 
after an allusion to the riots in Paris, which he said were the fruits of 





the reform there, concluded— 
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The Reform Bill was a great moral and political measure (and in morals and 
— it was not easy to arrive at any standard); but here, in a geographical 
ill—an arithmetical bill—a numerical bill—a standard existed, and it was un- 
pardonable, in adopting the system, not to adhere to that standard strictly. When 
gentlemen opposite were kneading those boroughs as a baker kneads the dough 
of which he makes his loaves, it was unpardonable not to form them of ‘the 
same size and shape; and in equity they were as liable to an indictment as the 
fraudulent baker who palmed off false weight and measure on his customers. 
Lord Joun Russk.1 said, he had thought that the old charge of par- 
tiality, which had been so industriously urged when the Reform Bill 
was under discussion, would have been now at length abandoned. He 
did not think it worth while following Mr. Croker through all his ob- 
jections, but he would notice a few of them. In the case of Exeter, 
there was a village immediately connected with the town, though lying 
beyond the borough: it was therefore taken in—its interests and those 
of the borough were identical. In the case of Abingdon, there was 
nothing but a purely agricultural district: it was not taken in, because 
the population of the borough was sufficient, and the interests of the 
two were not identical. It was quite true, Amersham had more inha- 
bitants than Midhurst; and in the first Bill, Amersham was preferred ; 
but it was equally true, that it paid less assessed taxes, and in the second 
Bill, which was Tainea to meet the approbation of the Upper House, 
Midhurst was preferred. The whole argument of Mr. Croker was that 
which had been so often urged, whether certain boroughs should stand 


at the end of Schedule A or the beginning of Schedule B, or whether- 


certain other boroughs should stand at the end of Schedule B, or the 
beginning of the boroughs that were not in either schedule. The argu- 
ment was utterly useless, for these schedules were now the law of 
the land. In selecting boroughs for total or partial disfranchisement, 
Ministers could only judge of them as they were: but it did not follow, 
their place being once fixed on the principle of population and taxes, 
that no addition was to be made to them for the purpose of making 
them what they ought to be. Mr. Croker’s whole argument went to 
prove that certain principles of disfranchisement having been laid down 
in the Reform Bill, Ministers should have disfranchised boroughs to 
which these principles did not apply, in order to spare certain other 
boroughs to which they did apply, because, under the operation of the 
Boundaries Bill, the disfranchised boroughs were so extended as to 
take them out of the rule laid down in the Reform Bill— 

Suppose Ministers -thad said, * Instead of comparing together existing bo- 
roughs, we will take a circle round them, and then compare the contents,” 
would not that mode of proceeding have been loudly and fairly objected to, as 
unjust to particular boroughs, because it afforded no means of deciding with 
correctness upon their individual merits? Might not a charge of partiality 
have been justly urged under such circumstances? Of course it was a conse- 
quence of the application of the rule of taking in adjoining districts, that some 
old decayed aa now disfranchised boroughs came within the limits of places 
contained in Schedule B; but that circumstance did not lead to or support Mr. 
Croker’s conclusion, that Old Sarum was restored. 

He vindicated the Commissioners from the insinuated charge of 
partiality— 

Look at the mode of proceeding adopted in all cases. The Commissioners 
were persons of unblemished reputation, of various politics, or of no politics at 
all; and they had drawn the neidecies without reference to individual in- 
terests or ery politics, The boundaries having been arranged, the next step 
was to refer the consideration of them to the honourable member for Stafford- 
shire, Captain Beaufort, and Lieutenant Drummond, all individuals of the 
highest character. So that if the charge meant any thing at all, it was this, 
that those three gentlemen entered into a base conspiracy to favour particular 
persons whom the Government wished to favour, and to injure the interests of 
others whom the Government desired to injure. Was that a charge that could 
be advanced with any face or appearance of probability? Aud were those gen- 
tlemen likely to treat one borough by one rule, and to apply a different rule to 
another ? 

He defended the apparent anomalies in the Bill— 

Ministers never professed any scheme of perfect theoretical uniformity what- 
ever: their only object was to disfranchise such boroughs as were, in the nature 
of things, incurable—that is, incapable of furnishing an adequate constituency ; 
and to enfranchise such as furnished a sufficient number of bond fide house- 
holders, or had the means of an independent constituency in their immediate 
neighbourhood. In such places, as throwing in the population of the contigu- 
ous parish would raise to the rank of an independent and numerous constituency, 
the ancient boundary was extended; where a sufficient constituency was con- 
tained within the precincts, the boundary was not required to be extended. 

Lord John concluded— 

He would not follow the right honourable gentleman through his observa- 
tions in reference to the French Revolution of 1830; for till it was proved, 
first, that Charles the Tenth had acted legally in destroying the charter to 
which he had sworn, by a mere ordinance, and in the next place, that by the 
principles of the British Constitution, his subjects were not entitled to resist 
that ordinance, it was needless to discuss matters wholly irrelevant to a reform 
of the English representative system. Before rash conjectures and sneers were 
indulged in at the expense of the reigning Monarch, it should be borne in mind, 
that all new dynasties (that of the houses of Orange and Brunswick in this 
country, for example) require time to become invested with those rooted asso- 
ciations attached to ancient monarchies. 

Mr. Croker again pressed the cases of Tamworth, which, with 325 
electors, had been greatly extended, and of Stafford, which, with 250 
electors, had not been extended. 

Mr. Lirr.eton said, the Commissioners had not been limited, under 
the present bill, to 800 electors ; they were appointed merely to collect 
evidence for Ministers to act upon. In many cases, it was expedient 
to extend a borough, though it might have a few voters above 300; in 

any, even where the voters fell short of 300, no such extension seemed 

0 be called for. Stafford contained more electors than Tamworth; 
not fewer, as Mr. Croker asserted. Exclusive of freemen, the bill in- 
creased the constituency there to 410. | Under such circumstances, no 
extension seemed called for. 


Mr, J. CampseLt— Under the Bill, Stafford will have 700 bond 
Jide voters.” 

Sir Cuartes WETHERELL said— 

He would not offend the fastidious ears of Ministers and their satellites by ap- 
plying the term “partiality” to the proceedings of the Boundary Commis- 


sioners ; but would maintain, that they had, either through ignorance or ——_ 
5 gee from their own principles. If they had done for the boroughs in Sche- 
dule B as much as they had done for the places in Schedules C and D, every 





borough in the former would continue to return two representatives, and no 
half of those in Schedule A would deserve disfranchisement. And why had 
they capriciously and partially departed from the princi which: they pro- 
fessed to act upon? Simply to give the Radical party a dirty victory, over the 
ancient and constitutional principle of prescription. 

Sir Charles went on to notice the case of Little Hampton; which, 
he said, had been added to Arundel because it belonged to the Duke of 
Norfolk, He concluded by contending, from the example of the Freeck 
attempts that way, that the founding of a new system of represen- 
tative government was a subject of the greatest possible difficulty. 


Lord AttHorP remarked on Sir Charles’s use of the word “ pars 
tiality”— 

He was not disposed to dispute that the word might be Parliamentary; bag 
he thought, that in such a case as the present, it would be better not to employ 
the word, because here it meant very little less than dishonesty. He thoughé 
that Sir Charles would not himself feel particularly gratified at being told t 
he had been guilty of dishonesty. .Sir Charles said, that if Ministers had added. 
to the boroughs which were wholly or partially disfranchised by the Reforna 
Bill, as they had added to the boroughs enumerated in the Boundary Bill, the 
whole of the places in Schedule B would have been preserved, together with 
about twenty of those in Schedule A. He would go further, and say, that if 
that course had been adopted, the whole of the boroughs in Schedule A would 
have been saved. But would not Ministers have more than ever been exposed. 
to the charge of partiality, if they had attempted to bring boroughs within the 
line by adding to their boundaries ? 

“After noticing the case of Little Hampton,—where, he said, no 
ground had been skipped over, as all the intermediate space had beem 
included,—Lord Althorp summed up the conversation by stating, that 

If it should appear to the House that additions had been improperly made im 
some cases, or omitted to be made in others, Ministers would be ready to make 
any alterations which were necessary. They had no interest in the matter one 
way or the other. He was certain that if gentlemen looked at the manner in 
which the additions were made, they would be satisfied that no advantage was 
given to any political party. He might here be allowed to mention, that in the 
comparison which the sight honourable member for Aldeburgh had made of tex 
boroughs which returned one member each, and the ten which returned two 
each, it so happened that the disadvantage was on the side of the party with 
which he (Lord Althorp) was Venue connected. The result of a dispas- 
sionate inquiry would prove that the Commissioners had in no instance been 
swayed by a political bias. He would not say that mistakes might not be proved 
against them, but he would assert that no partiality, either political or personal, 
could be. : 

The clauses respecting the division of counties were then agreed to; 
with two amendments,—one, substituting Thornbury for Wootton- 
under-Edge, as the place of nomination for the division of 
Gloucestershire ; and the other, Newton for Wigan, as the place of 
nomination for the Southern division of Lancashire. On the latter 
amendment, which was moved by Lord Joun RussE.t, there was & 
division: for it, 54; against it, 5; Ministerial majority, 49. 

The remaining clauses of the Boundaries Bill were considered last 
night, with the exception of that which respects Arundel; the report 
to be brought up and considered on Thursday next. A Select Com- 
mittee was, on the motion of Lord Joun Russett, appointed to re- 
port on the Report of the Commissioners respecting Arundel, in order 
to obviate the objections urged against the junction of Little Hampton 
to Arundel. 





4, Privitece or Partrament. Mr. Banrne’s bill for regulating 
the privilege of members from arrest, and for the disqualification of in- 
solvent members, was committed pro forma on Wednesday, aiter consi- 
derable discussion. 

Mr. O’ConnELL moved the commitment that day six months. Such 
an enactment had not been proposed while the House of Commons was 
composed of the nominees of Peers—why was it now brought forward, 
when it was about to become the actual representative of the People ? 

Such an enactment would place a large portion of the representatives of the 
People in the hands of individuals who had accumulated a large sum of money, 
and which they could at a moment’s notice call to their aid in discharge of their 
debts. The man of landed property could not enter the House, while the 
trafficker in the Funds, whom some astounding lie might render rich, to whom a 
conflagration might be worth a million, or an insurrection in the country place 
far above his superiors in rank and respectability, would displace from the re- 
presentation those whom it ought to be the wish of every man should participate 
in the honours attendant on a seat in that House. 

Mr. Baninc said he had proposed the same bill two years ago, when 
Reform was hardly thought of. He admitted, that in the House, as 
now constituted, the law would have been more necessary than under 
the Reform Bill; but he did not think that Bill would render it un- 
called for. He alluded to the cases of Mills and Burton, which he 
mentioned on first introducing the bill, and observed that much more 
recent cases than these might be cited, if it were not that the parties 
were still living. He denied that the Bill could be used to distress in- 
dependent members by the buying up of mortgages, as Mr. O’Comnell 
had stated, and expressed his readiness to insert a clause to prevent that 
abuse. 

All the alteration that he proposed in the law as it stood was, that thirty days 
after the writ or process had been issued and lodged should be afforded to the 
party to pay the debt; and that if the amount sought to be recovered was not 
then discharged, at the expiration of a further term of thirty days the seat 
should become vacated, and the party be made responsible to the existing laws 
of the }and affecting other individuals. It .was also a great ground of complaint, 
that a member becoming bankrupt, the borough or town for which he sat was 
left without a representative, under the law as it now stood, for one year and 
fourteen days; and he therefore proposed, in the Bill now before the House, that 
within six days after a fiat of bankruptcy had issued, a new writ should issue 
for the election of a representative to serve for the place for which such member 
had been returned. 

Mr. J. CampsE.t concurred in the necessity of introducing a clause 
to preyent abuses in case of bond and mortgage creditors. 


Mr. Lamsert objected to the bill. It was not enough to guard. 
against abuses in the case of bonds and mortgages— < 

A run might be made upon a merchant of wealth but embarked in politics, 
for political purposes, which, but on the account of his presumed vote on > 
particular question, would not be made-upon him; and therefore it was that 
(Mr. Lambert) objected to the bill, because he thought, by such provisions, # 
member of Parliament was placed in a worse condition and situation than other 
individuals, 
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Mr. Wxnnz also objected to the bill; and cited the cases of Pitt, 

Fox, and Sheridan, w its operation must haye been highly injuri- 

ous. He admitted that debts contracted before and debts contracted 
after a man became a member of Parliament, were extremely different, 
and should be subjected to different rules. 

Lord Atrnorr expressed some doubts of the safety of the measure. 
He wished Mr. Baring to reconsider it. It was a bill which less re- 
spected the rights of members than of their constituents. 

Mr. Barina pressed the committal of the bill, in order to have the 
blanks filled up. It might be recommitted on that day sennight, when its 
merits could be fully discussed. A division took place on Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s amendment : for the committal, 72; against, 88; majority, 34. 


5, Tue Cotonies. Lord Howick was on Thursday allowed to 
bring in a bill for extending the powers of the Governors of New 
South Wales. The object, he explained, was to permit them to 
apprehend and convey persons accused of crimes in any of the South 
Sea Islands, to Sydney, in order to their trial there. 

The House on Thursday went into Committee on certain acts re- 
lating to Newfoundland. Lord Howick explained the object of the 
resolutions to be proposed in Committee— 

One of the objects ——— by him was, that the Legislative Assembly 
formed at Newfoundland, under the same circumstances as those of Canada and 
the North American Colonies, should in future possess the right of appropriating 
the whole of the duties which were levied by Government for the public pur- 
poses of the colony, with the exception of a small sum set apart for the civil list 
—namely, the payment of the salaries of the Governor, the Secretary to the 
Governor, and the Judges. Another of the objects contemplated by his present 
motion was, that a certain act of Parliament, which would expire in December, 
should be continued in operation until the New Legislative Assembly could 
effect the necessary alterations in it; and the last object which he had in view, 
was to continue the acts relating to the fisheries for the further space of two 
years, 

In the course of the conversation that took place on Lord Howick’s 
motion Mr. Drxon noticed a glaring instance of official jobbing. 
The merchants trading to Sydney and its neighbourhood were 
anxious to have a resident in New Zealand. They applied to Goyern- 
ment for that purpose, and named a proper person, whose salary and 
expenses they proffered to defray. The Government gave the appoint- 
ment to an individual of their own choice, and directed his salary to be 
paid out of the public funds, Mr. Dixon said he would on a future 
day bring this appointment before the House. Mr. Dixon also moved 
for a Committee to inquire into the mode of alienating Crown lands 
in the Colonies. The motion was principally levelled at the excessive 
grant to the Australian Company. 

Lord Howick said, the Committee, if appointed, would not have 
to inquire into facts, which was the great object of all Committees, 
but to express opinions. The only result of its labours would be a 
one-sided pamphlet, very probably inferior to many that the public al- 
ready possessed. He denied that the new regulations, when properly 
understood, went to discourage emigration ; and he thought it would be 
most unjust if those who had procured land at a more favourable rate 
than those who went out under these regulations, were not to be com- 
pelled to conform to them. 


Mr. Hume defended the grant to the Australian Company; which, 
he said, had advanced the colony at least fifty years in the career of im- | 


provement. He thought, at the same time, that the true way to en- 
courage emigration, was to give the colonists the right of self-taxation 
and the other rights of British subjects in their best form. 

Mr. Drxon’s motion for a committee was withdrawn. 


6. Scorcn Excuequer. Last night, on the motion for the House 
going into Committee on the bill for abolishing this Court, the Duke of 
Bucc.eveu, on the plea of imperfect information, moved that a mes- 
sage be sent to the Commons for a report of the Select Committee on 
the subject. 

Lord Brovenam did not object to the message, as he felt assured the 
more the case was inquired into, the more complete would the convic- 
tion be of the inutility of the Court. 

The yearly average of defended causes for the last twenty years was only 6, 
and the average of arguments heard during the same period was 44. The ave- 
rage during the last seven years of defended causes was 2 or 3, and the entire 
number of arguments only 4. During the last two years, there had only been 2 
defended causes and 2 arguments a year. The yearly average of undefended 
causes, for the last twenty years, was 24; for the last seven years, 21; and for 
the last two years, between 7 and 8. 
done in fifteen days of six hours each. 

_ Lord Tenrerpen said, the Chief Baron had had an enviable situa- 
tion for the last twenty years. 

The Duke of WerLLINGTon thought it would be more advisable to 
throw additional business into the Court than to abolish it. The Duke 
spoke of this Court as if it had existed before the Union! 

The Earl of Rosrserry observed, that after the reconstruction of 
the Scotch Courts that took place two years ago, it seemed impossible 
to find more business for the Exchequer Court. 


The Committee was ultimately postponed to Thursday next. 


7. Intsu Scuoots. Some conversation took place last ‘night, on 
the presentation of the petition of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, on the subject of these schools. Mr. J. E. Gorpon un- 
dertook to prove to the House, that the General Assembly was unin- 

ormed on the subject of these petitions, else it wauld have sent up a 
very different petition. 
Pe... J. NEwrort deprecated the assumption of Mr. Gordon, in 
ing upon himself to act as the interpreter both of the people of 
‘Scotland and Ireland— 
nie old enough to recollect another member of the name of Gordon, who 
h ell nigh brought this metropolis to destruction by his bigotry; and he 
oped the honourab le member for Dundalk would not be allowed to continue 
course which tended to the same miserable conclusion. (Loud cheers. ) 


_ 8 Deccan Paize-Monry.—On Wednesday, Lord ALruorr stated, 
in answer to a question of Colonel Sisruorp, that the Deccan prize-mo- 
ney affair, in all.its bearings, was under official consideration, with a 
view to a speedy settlement. 








The whole business of the year might be | 


Che Court. 

On Tuesday, the King and Queen dined with the Duke and Duches# 
of Cumberland, at Kew, on occasion of the Duke’s birth-day. The King 
came to town on Wednesday to hold a Levee. Previous to the Levee, 
a Chapter of the Bath was held, at which Lord Palmerston was in 
vested with the Grand Cross of that order. The Duke of Wellington 
assisted in the ceremony of his Lordship’s inauguration. Prince Albert 
of Prussia was afterwards invested with the Guelphic Order. The 
King left town for Windsor immediately after the Levee was over. 

The last Drawing-room of the season will take place on Thursday. 

The Duke of Cumberland has been indisposed, but is somewhat 
better. There need be no fears entertained for his safety.: 





Che Metropolis. 

Crry Resorcrnes.—At a Court of Common Council, held yesterday, 
the report of the Reform Committee was brought up. It warmly con~ 
gratulated the Court and the Country on the consummation of the greaG 
act of English Reform, while it stated that the nation would not be 
content until the Irish and Scotch Bills were also passed. Mre 
Fletcher then moved that the freedom of the City, voted to Lords 
Grey and Althorp, be presented in the Guildhall in presence of the 
wads Court. Mr. Fletcher next moved— 

“That the triumph of Reform be celebrated by a public banquet at Guild— 
hall, to which Lords Grey and Althorp, the Reforming majority in the Com— 
mons, and the minority on Lord Lyndhurst’s motion in the House of Peers, be 
invited ; that the Committee be empowered to invite such other noblemen and 
gentlemen as were conspicuous for their devotion to Reform; and that a sume 
not exceeding 3,000. be voted to defray the expenses thereof.” 

Mr. Charles Pearson afterwards moved, that a sum not exceeding 
3,000/. should be set apart to give a dinner to the People as well as ta 
their Rulers. 

The freemen, inhabitants of London, amounted to 6,500 persons ; of these, sup= 
pose that ] ,000}would be prevented by various circumstances from attending, there 
would remain 5,000, whom they could assemble in one place to share the triumple 
of the nation, and the children of every charity in London would be entertained 
at the same time and place. Nor would the ladies be forgotten. The place he 
proposed was Farringdon Market ; and there were persons ready to contract for 
meat, wine, and every other necessary. All this would be done for 53,0002. = 
14,000 persons would be entertained at {the same price as 800 in Guildhall; and 
there was the same propriety as to feeling and principle in both cases. He held 
in his hand a hook which realized the description in the School for Scandal—~ 
‘a rivulet of print in a meadow of margin.” To that the Lord Mayor had no 
objection. It contained the account of various Corporation expenses ; and frone 
it there appeared to have been spent, on the dinner to the Allied Sovereigns, 
20,000/., and on that to the Duke of Wellington, 4,700/. ; on the preparations 
for the reception of his Majesty, in 1830, which might be called the ‘ make= 
ready,” 2,7502.; and had there been a ‘present, fire,” no one knew howt 
much more would have been expended ; on that important political event the 
cpening of London Bridge, 3,857. ; on the statue in that court, 2,100/., whilst 
the expenses of the committee amounted to 8007. Now, after all these prece= 
dents, was it unreasonable, was it extravagant, to ask, in order to celebrate the 
passing of Reform, 3,000/. ? 

Both resolutions were agreed to, the latter after a show of hands. 
The speakers against it were Messrs. Tickner, Dixon, Jones, Pewtresss 
and Winchester. The principal arguments were—the danger of assem= 
bling together so large a number of people, and the injurious habits which 
a feast like the one proposed tended to foster in the working classes. 


Among other plans for celebrating the triumph of Reform, it is 
stated by a correspondent of the Times, that Burlington Arcade is to 
be laid out on Friday as a ball-room for 800 persons. It is to be 
matted throughout. The inhabitants of the Arcade are to have the pri- 
vilege of selling tickets of admission. The shopkeepers of Cheapside 
vote dinners to themselves and their friends out of the public funds ; 
and the shopkeepers of Piccadilly sell tickets in order to buy dinners 
for themselves and their friends. It is all in the way of trade. 

A meeting of electors of Westminster was held last night, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern; when it was unanimously resolved, that # 
dinner, in celebration of the glorious triumph of Parliamentary Reform, 
by the passing of the Great Charter of English Liberties, should take 
place on the 27th instant; Sir Francis Burdett in the chair. It was 
also determined to invite the Lord Mayor and Mr. Attwood. 

The Anniversary mecting of the Charity Children of the Metropolis 


| took place on Thursday in St. Paul’s, before the Lord Mayor and se- 





veral distinguished personages; and never on any former occasion has 
the building appeared better filled, or the appearance of the children, 
who mustered several thousands, been more interesting. The boysand 
girls were all neatly and comfortably clad, all classes differing in some 
particular as to the taste and colour of their dress, which helped to en= 
liven the scene when they had taken their seats. A collections 
amounting to about 400/., was made at the doors. A numerous party 
afterwards dined at the London Coffeehouse, the Lord Mayor presid~ 
ing. The greater part of the company retired about half-past nine 
o’clock ; and each individual left the room with the conviction that om 
no former occasion was the cause of charity, in its most useful and com- 
prehensive sense, more ably advocated or liberally sustained. . 

The Society for the Diffusion of Information on the subject of 
capital punishments held a meeting on Saturday at Exeter Hall, Lord 
Nugent presiding ; when a petition to both Houses was agreed toy 
founded on resolutions, severally supported by Mr. Basil Montague 
and Mr. J. S. Taylor, and the M.P.s Strickland, Hume, T. B. Len- 
nard, O’Connell, T. Wise, and Dr. Lushington. 

Dr. Russel, the new Rector of Bishopsgate, has, since his appoint- 
ment, given up the Head-Mastership of the Charterhouse; and has 
also resigned the living which he held at Queenhithe. The Rev. 
Messrs. Chulton, Boone, and Saunders, all of Christ Church, Oxford, 
are candidates for the Head-Mastership of Charterhouse. 

The Reverend William Tweedie has been elected Minister of the 
Seots Church, London Wall, vacant by the translation of the Reverend 
Mr. Jardine to the parish of Kinghorn, North Britain. 

At Guildhall, on Tuesday, the Reverend Mr. Beckwith, rector of 
St. Alban’s, Wood Street, and St. Olave, Silver Street, summoned 
Mr. §S. Cleasly, of Broad Street, for 261. 18s., being an arrear o 
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twenty-nine quarters of tithes due on three tenements belonging to him 
in Silver Street. The houses were burnt down ten years since; and 
not having since been rebuilt, Mr. Cleasly had refused to pay tithes. 
The rector limited his claim to the arrears for seven years, due . at 
Christmas last. After arguments had been heard on both sides, Mr. 
Alderman Kelly said he thought it his duty to dismiss the summons. 
He thought that as long as there was no occupation of premises, there 
should be no tithe. No tithe was paid in the country on an unoccupied 
farm, and he did not see why a piece of ground on which there was no 
house should pay tithe. The Counsel who attended on behalf of Mr. 
Beckwith said, he would certainly apply to the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, as the Act of Parliament directed. 

At the Westminster Sessions the other day, Mr. Ellis, of Ellis’s 
Hotel, St. James’s Street, sought to recover from the Hundred of Os- 
sulston 10/. 11s. for windows broken during the disturbances in the me- 
tropolis on the passing of the second reading of the Reform Bill, on the 
29th of April 1831. The Bench, unanimously deciding that the case 
did not come within the meaning of the statute 7th and 8th George IV. 
cap. 30, under which compensation was claimed, dismissed the applica- 
tion. 


On Tuesday, the nephew of Miss Twamley, the little boy who was 
dropped by his deceased aunt from the second-floor window of Smithers’s 
house in Oxford Street, died in Middlesex Hospital. The boy was 
about eleven years of age. He was severely burnt as well as bruised. 
This is the third victim. Miss Twamley is still extremely ill; her 
niece is much scarred by the burns she received, but is getting better; 
the serving-girl’s arm is still very weak; Smithers himself is getting 
better. ‘I'he deceased boy bore the whimsical name, or combination of 
names, of ** Charles Frederick Napoléon Fearngo.” ‘The penny-a-line 
gentlemen have made a job of it; they regularly give it at length. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Benett, the Police Magistrate, had his 
— pickedin Worship Street, and within sight of the door of the 

olice-office, whither he was proceeding to hold the usual evening 
sitting. 

In the Strand Theatre, on Thursday night, at an early period of the 
performance, the benches were nearly emptied in a few moments by a 
false alarm of fire. The company hurried in fear and terror to the 
staircases and avenues; and were with considerable difficulty induced 
= return, upon the assurance that the alarm was totally without foun- 

tion. 


On Wednesday morning, Mr. Serron, a gentleman of property resid- 
ing in Osnaburg Street, Regent's Park, had his skull fractured by the 
fall of his horse. The animal took fright near Marylebone Church, 
from the shouting of some boys; and in attempting to pull it up, the 
rein broke. It fell atthe turn of the road leading to Gloucester Terrace. 

A ticket-porter, named Akers, whilst standing on Tuesday morning 
in Portugal Street, opposite the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, burst a 
blood-vessel, and almost instantly expired. 

Three weeks since, Peter Burgess, a policeman of the R division, 
was bit in the left hand, when driving away a small terrier dog which 
attacked him in the Kent Road. On ‘Thursday, he was attacked with 
symptoms of hydrophobia ; and after twelve hours’ suffering, he expired. 

On Saturday, a young woman, the servant of a Mrs. Kelson, Well 
Street, Jermyn Street, put an end to her life by swallowing vitriolic 
acid. 

Yesterday morning, a young man, named Shiers, shopman to a 
cheesemonger in Chalton Street, Somers ‘Town, destroyed himself by 
cutting his throat. It appears that he had been paying his addresses to 
a young woman in the neighbourhood; but being unsuccessful in his 
suit, took the desperate resolution of committing suicide. 

John Druitt, aged twenty-seven, who was convicted at the last Old 
Bailey Sessions but one, of a burglary, underwent the sentence of the 
law on Tuesday morning. The offence for which he was convicted 
was a burglary in the house of a lady residing in the vicinity of the Re- 
gent’s Park. [The law under which this miserable man suffered is at 
this moment in the course of being repealed. ‘The mere fact of its 
being so, is prima fucie evidence that such a law should never have been 
enacted : how, then, came his Majesty’s Ministers to advise its enforce- 
ment? The Globe replies to an objection taken by the Herald against 
Druitt’s execution, by a piece of special pleading about the responsibi- 
lity of the Privy Council. Does the Globe mean to assert that any 
member of the Privy Council, not in immediate connexion with the 
Ministers of the day, ever attends its ordinary meetings? Butit seems 
that the Judges did not think Druitt’s a proper case for the Royal con- 
sideration!’ And what of that? The Judges, officially, could know 
nothing of the intentions of the Cabinet to alter the law. ‘They spoke 
of the case as an offence against an existing, and, as far as they could 
tell, a permanent law ; not against one which was in the act of vanish- 
ing fir ever from the statute-book. To put a man to death undera 
law whose impolicy and injustice had been publicly acknowledged, and 
on which the Legislature had put its seal of reprobation, may be legal, 
but it is murder in the eyes of God and man nevertheless, and foul 
murder too. ] 


DEATH OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 
The departure of our great and venerated philosopher was announced 
in all the papers on Thursday morning, in the following paragraph. 


** Died, yesterday, at his residence, in Queen Square Place, Westminster, Je- 
remy Bentham, in his eighty-fifth year. During the late unhealthy season, he 
had been subject to repeated attacks of bronchitis ; but he had recovered from the 
first severe attacks with so much vigour, that it was considered by many that he 
would return to his former state of health, and he again received the visits of 
distinguished foreigners, and of public men, with whom he was in the habit of 
friendly intercourse ; and it was believed that he would have been able to con- 
tinue his labours for several years to come. Several days ago he had taken up 
the portion of his manuseripts for the third volume of his unpublished Constitu- 
tional Code, which is reputed by jurists who are pha with its progress, 
to be one of the most valuable of his productions, as it contains the aha, 4 for 
the formation of a judicial establishment, and a code of procedure. Another at- 
tack of his disorder, however, arrested his labours for ever. His death was sin- 
gularly tranquil. Only a portion of his works have been printed, and of 
those printed, some of which have been spoken of by eminent men as the 





most valuable, such as the Essay on Judicial Establishments, have never in 
reality been published. Repeated proposals have been made to publish a com- 
plete edition of his works. A few weeks ago, Prince Talleyrand, who at all times, 
in common with the leading spirits of the age, has professed his high. admira- 
tion of the author, made proposals to get a complete edition of all his-works, in 
French, published at Paris. A short time before his death he had’ projected a 
new work on’ Language, and one on Mathematics. Amongst tlie unpublished 
works is one on the Use of Language, with a view to the giving’ certainty to the 
expression of the will of the Legislature. Some, if not all, of these works, will, 
it is expected, be edited by gentlemen well conversant with the branches- of 
science and art to which the works relate, and will at some future period be 
made public, in a complete and uniform shape. Besides those which were 
translated by the late M. Dumont, others of his works, which are little known 
in England, have great reputation on the continent of Europe and in- North and 
South America. Mr. Bentham was a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and was the 
father of the Bar. In conformity with the desire of his father, he practised for 
a short time in Equity, and wag immediately remarked for the ability he dis- 
played; but the de t of his fatle:* left him with a moderate fortune and the free 
choice of his course of life, when he at once abandoned all prospects of profes- 
sional emoluments and honours, and devoted the whole of his subsequent life to 
those labours which be believed would produce the greatest happiness to his 
fellow-creatures. His extreme benevolence and cheeslulsese of disposition are 
highly spoken of by all who } d the honour to be admitted to his society, which 
was much sought after. a’ » by his domestics and by his neighbours who 
Were acquainted wit! us hel is. The news of the Reform Billi having been 
carried, greatly checree ius last hours. He has, we are informed, bequeathed 
his body to his medical friend, Dr. Southwood Smith, with a charge that he 
shall use it in an anatomical school for dissection, in illustration of a course of 
lectures.” 

* This is a mistake: it was not the death of his father that led Mr. Bentua from 
the bar—he withdrew on a slender allowance made to him by his father, many years 
before the death of the latter. 

The following remarks appeared in the Globe of Thursday. 

“ There are few men whose works have been objects of more contemptuous 
attacks, or more sincere admiration; but if the progress ‘of his fame during the 
latter years of his life be an indication for the future, we may predict, that the 
defects of his style and manner will be soon disregarded, and that the honour 
and fruits of his rare intellectual qualities will last for ever. 

“ That the direct and indirect influence of Mr. Bentham’s works have 
already been more important than those of any modern works on jurisprudence, 
cannot be denied by those who may most disparage them. They have had the 
effect of completely changing, within the last thirty years, the prevailing opi- 
nions of this country on the whole system of its jurisprudence—and this, if not 
without any appeal to popular passions, without producing any effect through 
that agency; for no works of reputation have been Jess read by the multitude 
anywhere, and nowhere less read than in England. By the mere force of his mind 
he has succeeded in shaking opinions on prejudices, which the most industrious, 
and subtle, and influential men in the country upheld with little less than re- 
ligious zeal. 

‘ Boldness, and originality, and inventiveness, feebly express the character of 
his mind. On questions of jurisprudence every thing before him might be said 
to be made up of traditional opinions. The respect for precedents had insinu- 
ated itself into speculations. He at once shook himself free from all trammels, 
and applied a vigorous and inventive mind and sanguine temper to the subject, 
as if the field were clear of every thing but recorded facts, and as if there were 
no tests for trying laws but the, common principles of human nature and the 
every-day practice of life. That he has opened so many views entirely new on 
subjects on which the acutest minds have in some sort been occupied for two or 
three thousand years, would in itself be no mean praise. But his opinions have 
not merely novelty to recommend them: they have, though enunciated in the 
most repulsive manner, been gradually making their way into all cultivated 
minds. He superadded to this inventiveness an acuteness in detectin sophistry, 
which, even apart from other qualities, would have made the fame of an inferior 
man. 

“* The defects of his writings have apparently = out of the same boldness 
of his mind—the confidence which time had given him in his own powers ; and the 
contempt which he felt for sophistries, which he tore to tatters, induced him. to 
rate the benefit of experience and opinions of practical men below. their just 
value ; and his sanguine temper often led him to untach undue importance to 
the least valuable parts of his labours. But his defects as a writer are obvious 
enough, and have been fully enough exposed, and we have no time to do justice 
to his merits. 

“ In private he was a man of blameless life, of great vivacity and cheerfulness.” 





EPSOM RACES. 

The only races at the Epsom course on which public attention. is 
strongly fixed, are the Derby and the Oaks. None of them, however, 
is altogether without interest to the sportsmen of the Metropolis ; to 
whom, as well as those of Ascot Heath, the short distance from town 
renders them so easily accessible. The races commenced on Monday, 
and concluded yesterday. The week’s runnings have been as follows. 





Tuesday, June 5. 
The Craven Stakes. 
Mr: Vansittart’s ch. c. Rubini, 4 years ....... 0c ceeeeeee servers l 
Sir R. Dick’s Miss Mary Anne, 3 years 00... ..eeeeeeeeeeee cece 2 
Mr. Watson’s br. c. Mayboy, 3 years. ... 0s. sees cereeeeeereereee 3 
The Shirley Stakes. 8 subscribers. 
Colonel Peel's Archibald ........ 0... cece cece edeceececeenceunne 1 
Mr. Dockeray’s Runnymede ........ee eee eee eee e cree meerreeeee 2 
Sir G. Heathcote’s Damascus ...........eseceeceeceeeeerreeees 3 


Lord Amesbury’s c. by Phantom, Margaret .. 
Mr. Forbes’s Rainbow 
Match, 50, h. ft., halfa mile. 
beat Mr. Cosby's Adam Brock, 4 years, 8st., by two lengths. 
The Hopeless Stakes of 2 sovereigns each, and 40 added. 6 subscribers. 
Mr. Dockeray’s c. by Emilius, 3 years ........00-ee00 os F & 
Mr. Pettit’s Ipsala, Syears.........ccccscvvceveceevce 13 3 2 
Mr. Pearse’s b. f. Grasshopper, 3 years ....... 62. eee ee 123 
Produce Stakes of 100 sovereigns each, h. ft. for 3-year olds, 5 subscribers, Mr. 
Charlton's c. by Wamba, out of Stingtail, walked over. 
Wednesday, June 6. 
The Ewell Stakes of 5 sovereigns each, and 20 added. 10 subscribers. 
Sir R. Dick’s Miss Mary Anne, 3 years.......eeeeeeeeeeeen eee 
Mr. Forbes’s ch. m. Victoire, 4 yearS.....6+.eeeeeeeeees . 
Mr. Thompson's b., f. Chastity, 3 years. ....+.0.eeeeeeeereeee see 
The Gold Cup (value 140 sovereigns) by subscribers of 10 sovereigns eack, 
and 20 added. 
Mr. Dickenson’s ch. h. Lawn Sleeves, 6 years ....++++ 
Sir G. Heathcote's b. c, Ferdonisi, 4 years ; 
The Woodcot Stakes of 30 sovereigns each, h. ft. 9 subscribers. 
Colonel Peel's b. c. Young Rapid. ....... 6. cece ence eee eeeneeee 
Lord Egremont’s f. by Whalebone ........ aietasereeresescs es ; - 
Surry Stakes of 25 sovereigns each, 15 ft. 
Sir G. Heathcote’s Shirine, 4 years, 8st...... ve eeee L dels cpwe ds pece 
Mr. Forbes’s Victoire, 4 years, 8st. 2lb.. 
Mr. Gardner’s Ida, 4 years, 8st..... tee 
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The Epsom Plate of 50/. "The winner to be sold for 150/. 
Mr. Sadler's f. Kee’ eee reseepsesé cae srsteses: : $ 
. M. Stanley’s Cecilia, 3 years........ Fogle Pe Pee yT 
a The winner was claimed by Mr. Stanley. 
Thursday, June 7. 
The Derby Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft., for 3-year old colts, Sst. 7b. ; and fil- 


i /2lb. The owner of the second horse to receive 100 sovereigns out of the stakes, 
a no ol of the winner to pay 100 sovereigns towards the expenses of keeping the 
course. Mileandahalf. 10] subscribers. 

Mr. Ridsdale’s St. Giles, by Tramp...... 


Mr. Vansittart’s Perion, by Whisker....... Ste wtb cut ews cen bved s’*s 
Mr. Ridsdale’s Trustee, by Catton. ........ cece ee eeeees ascacton @ 


Nineteen others started, but were not plore ), 6 to 1 7 
ing the last betting was—3 to 1 against St. Giles (taken), 6 to 1 agains 
Poles Cealeoah 6 to 1 against Margrave (taken), 7 to L against M ixbury (taken). ; 

“{here seems to have been great difficulty in starting the horses. The hour appointed 
was two; but they were not got fairly off until half-past three, Upon this great race 
the reporter is of course most magniloquent. We must let him tell his own story. “ At 
starting, Trustee made play at a pace that we have not seen for the Derby some years, 
Kate laid second, Perion third, and Beiram next, with St. G iles and Margrave at hand ; 
Non Compos and two or three others tolerably well up. This was the order of running 
till they got to Tottenham Corner, where George Edwards, who was on T rustee, took a 
hasty glance of the race, and finding that St. Giles was very forward and going the pace 
well, he actually laid the whip into his horse, and brought them into straight ranning, 
at.a pace that told terribly amongst the outsiders—the tailing was woful. When the 
horses got round the corner, those mentioned as being next ‘Trustee drew upon him, 
and were as yet unable to form any opinion of the race. About a distance and a half, 
however, from the finish, St. Giles went by them all, Perion going by Trustce at the 
same time, while Margrave, Kate, Non Compos, and Beiram closed with the latter at 
the grand stand. Perion, Kate, and two or three others attempted to get up, but died 
away one after the other, St. Giles winning very easily by a length and half, ‘Trustee 
ran a remarkably good horse, and has certainly justified all that has been said of him ; 
he was only half a length astern of Perion; Margrave was fourth, Non Compos fifth, 
and Kate sixth; Beiram was not far behind ; but Mixbury and the rest cut a sad figure. 
Messenger ran on bad terms: he cast himself in the stable on Monday night, and was 
very much cut ; he was started purely for the public satisfaction.” 

“The winner,” he adds, “ was ridden by Scott, and Perion by Boyce,” three honoured 
names! “Mr. Ridsdale nets 2,775/. by the stakes (after the customary deductions), 
and upwards of 40,000/. by bets—the largest sum that has been won on any race 
for several years; and this St. Giles was for a long time out of the betting, owing toa 
general belief that he was wrongly described, and therefore disqualitied. Mr. Gully, 
whose horse Margrave is trained with Mr. Ridsdale’s, is a large winuer.” Who are the 
losers, our readers will naturally ask? The reporter supplies the answer—* The great 
losers on the raceare the gentlemen.” We suspect this is no uncommon case; the 
rogues are seldom losers at Epsom or elsewhere. 

The Croydon Plate of 50/. 


Mr. Gates’s f. Runnymede, 4 years (Lad)...... Sa 00s0eeees AE Ee | 

Mr. Roberts's Walter, 4 years..........0.0.00 po eseeveveces 2 2 

Mr. Dockeray’s Mustard colt, 3 years... 1.0.2.0... eeeereeeee - 43 
The Denbies Plate of 50/. 

Mr. Munroe’s Crispin, 4 years (G. Edwards) ...... fomts OR 

Mr. Stanley’s Keepsake, 4 years..........esceceeeeeeees - 33 

Lord Ongley’s Suffolk Punch, 5 years.........00.eeeeeeee 4 4. 


Friday, June 8. 
The Oaks Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, h. f.; for 3-years old fillies, Sst. 41b. Mile and 





half. The other conditions the same as for the Derby. 83 subscribers. 
Marquis of Exeter's Galata—Advance 1 
Mr. 8S. Day’s Lady Fly, by Bustard.... 2 
Mr. Sadler’s Eleanor, by Middleton .............00ceceeeeeeees 3 


Sixteen others started, but were not placed. 

Galata continued leading at a steady pace till they came to the road (half a mile 
fram home), where Lady Fly headed Galata about a length, and maintained her ad- 
vantage for some 50 yards, or till about two distances from the Judge’s chair; and then 
Galata resumed her lead, went right away from her horses, and won in a canter by two 
lexgths, Lady Fly beating Eleanor still further. The winner was ridden by Conelly, 
Lady Fly by 8, Day, and Eleanor by Chapple. Value of the stakes (after deducting 
the winner’s stake, and the 200/. for the second horse, and the expenses of the course), 
2,300/, 

Handicap Sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns each. Half a mile. 
Lord Mountcharles’s Carwell, 4 years, 8st. 121b. (Robinson)..... 
Mr. Natt’s Agincourt, 3 years, Gst. 9b. 2... eee ee eee eee een eeee 
Mr. W. Day’s Adam Brock, 4 years, 8st. 5lb...... eves 
Lord Warwick’s Water Witch, 4 years, 8st. LOID..........0000 eee 
Mr. Forbes's Rainbow, 3 years, 7st. 41D. 2.0... cee cece ee eee we 

Won by two lengths. 
Sweepstakes of 20 sovereigns each, h, ft, Last mile, 
Lord Langford’s Roue (Boyce) 
Colonel Peel’s AvcWibahd «06.5.5 5 voi Wat's onis de vlesSevicn deacecees ‘ 

Sweepstakes of 5 sovereigns each, and 35 added. 4 year, Sst. 3lb.; 5 years, Sst. Llb.; 
6 years and aged, 9st. 2lb. Mile heats. The winner to be sold for 100 sovereigns, &c, 
6 subscribers. 


4 subscribers. 


Mr. Roberts’s Walter, 4 years, (lad) .....eseeeeeeeeceeeeees » Bi 
Sir E. Baker's Nicodemus, 3 years......0++.0.eese0ee Reeders «2 ¥ 
Mr. Rush’s Discord, colt, 3 years ........ Asc sina tsede ¥ene sede 4 3 
Mr. Osbaldeston’s Peter Pindar, 3 years..........0.eeeeeeeee 3.4 
Mr. Gray’s Yorkshire Lizzy, 3 years.........0...cseeeeesees 5 dr. 


The following are the pedigrees of the winners of the Derby and Oaks. St. Giles— 
bred by Mr. Ridsdale, got by Tramp out of Arcot Lass, by Ardrossan, her dam by 
Cramlington out of Floyerkin, by Stride, Little England’s dam by Javelin, sister to 
Toby, by Highflyer. Galata—bred by Lord Exeter, got by Sultan, out of Advance, by 
Pieneer, her dam by Buzzard, out of sister to Champion, by Pot-8-o’s Huncamunca, by 
Highflyer ; Cipher, by Squirrel. 

" . 

The company on the great day was numerous. 
the following list— 


Duke of Rutland, Duke of Richmond, Duke of Grafton, Marquis and Marchioness of 
Worcester, Marquis of Tavistock, Marquis Graham, Marquis aud Marchioness of Cleve- 
land, Marquis of Exeter, Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, Earl Mountcharles, Earl 
and Countess Wilton, Earl and Countess Verulam and the Ladies Grimston, Earl 
and Countess of Jersey, Earl of Lichfield, ‘Earl of Uxbridge, Earl Stradbroke, Earl of 
Orford, Earl Derby, Earl of Coventry, Earl of Errol, Count Matuscewicz, Count 
Bathiany, Lord John Fitzroy; Lord G. H. Bentinck, Marquis and Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry, Marquis of Abercorn, Lord Lowther, Lord Ranelagh, Lord W. Paulett, Lord 
C. Manners, Lord Grimston, Lord Villiers, Lord T. Cecil, Lord R. Grosvenor, Lord F. 
Fitzclarence, Lord A, Conyngham, Lord Tullamore, Lord Kennedy, Lord and Lady 
Ingestrie, Lord Stormont, Lord Kinnaird, Lord Alvanley, Lord Hillsborough, Lord 
Sandwich, Lord I, Somerset, Lord Sydney, Lord Fordwich, Lord Amesbury, Lord Fo- 
ley, Sir J. Sebright, Sir F. Johnson, Sir F. Bathurst, Sir J. Shelley, Sir R. Glyn, Sir D. 
Baird, Sir M. Wood, Sir V. Cotton, Sir G. and Lady Heathcote, Sir G. Anson, Sir W. 
Abdy, Hon. General Grosvenor, Hon. Colonel Anson, Hon. Captain Rous, Hon. W, 
Stanley, Hon. B. Craven, Colonel Udny, General Upton, General Blunden, Colonel 
Chaplin, Colonel Cosby, Colonel Chaloner, Colonel Peel, Colonel Russell, Captain 
Byng, Captain Grant, Captain Hornby, Mr. C. Greville, Mr. M. Stanley, Mr.S. Stanley, 
Hon. E. Stanley, Hon. H. Stanley, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Batson, Mr. Rush, Mr. Wad- 
dington, Mr. J. Mills, Mr. F. Mills, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Willan, Mr. A. Hunter, 
Mr. W orrall, Mr, Payne, Mr. Osbaldeston, Mr. Holyoake, Mr. Stonehewer, Mr. Thorn- 
hill, Mr. T. Duncombe, Mr. B. Wall, Mr. Wigram, Mr. Vernon, Hon. F, Ponsonby, Mr. 
-Baring, Mr, Rothschild, Mr. G. Walker, Mr. Hawker, Mr. Irby, Mr. Shard. 


The reporter gives 





Che Country. 


ore generous part of the community seem to have 
that any insulated act ‘of rejoicing would be un- 


The sounder and m 
made up their minds, 


babe, of the great and truly national cause of Reform. | When all the 
ills have received the Royal assent, then the empire can and ought to 
TejOlce as One man. 


2 : On this subject, the Council of the Birmingham 

nion have acted with their usual. wisdom and good feeling. They 
have resolved— 

“ It is inexpedient to interfere respectin, | y a 

r } g any arrangements which may be adopted by 

the inhabitants of Birmingham to express their joy at the passing of the English Re- 








form Bill; but, in accordance with the profession of acting upon generous atid ihtgnani- 
mous principles, the Council think it would be inconsistent in them te take tlie lead in 
any demonstration of public rejoicing until the Royal assent be given fo THE THREE 
Bints oF Re¥oRM, FoR ENoLanv, Scor.any, AND IreLanp; upon #hicl occdision, 
they are of opinionthat a GRAND AND MAGNIFicENT DispLay or NATIONAL Joy AND 
Trumps should take place in this town.” 

Mr. De Boscoe Attwood, eldest son of Mr. Attwood, has declared 
himself a candidate for the representation of Walsall in a reformed 
Parliament. 

Many of Lord John George Lennox Sussex’s constituents are said 
to have taken serious umbrage at his absence from the division on Lord 
Ebrington’s motion. 

The trial of the Magistrates of Bristol has been definitively fixed for 
Thursday the 25th October next. 

The opening of Herne Bay Pier was eelebrated on Monday; and 
a more animated and interesting spectacle has not been witnessed in 
that neighbourhood for some time past. The immense assemblage, 
which had come together from all parts of the county, were entertained 
by every species of aquatic and rustic sports, which were enlivened by 
the excellent band of the First Royals, besides numerous other com- 
panies of musicians. In the evening, a large and respectable party sat 
down to an excellent dinner at the splendid Pier Hotel, and the har- 
mony and conviviality of the evenii g was kept up till a late hour. 

It is in contemplation to form anew road between Southampton and 
Brighton, passing under the north side of Portsdown Hill. 

Mrs. Palmer, the mother-in-law of Mr. Mackinnon, M.P. for Ly- 
mington, lost her life on Thursday evening last week, at her residence 
on Ham Common, by her clothes catching fire. Every article of fur- 
niture in the room was burnt to a cinder, and the house was with diffi- 
culty preserved. Mrs. Palmer, it may be recollected, subscribed last 
year no less than 4,000/. for the relief of the poor Irish. 

On Friday sennight, John Houghton and his son, both residing at 
Edge Lane, near Royton, went to their employment in a coal-pit at 
Oldham Edge, belonging to Messrs. Evans and Co. They had not 
been in the pit many minutes before the father became unwell, and in- 
capable of moving. The son tried to remove him, but could not; and 
feeling himself also becoming overpowered, he hastened to the mouth 
of the shaft, and ascended. Two ‘other colliers, Robert Lane and 
William Tetlow, immediately went down to Houghton’s assistance, 
whom they found apparently asleep. They removed him a few yards ; 
but such was the suffocating influence of the air, that they were obliged 
to leave him and provide for their own safety. They both got into the 
tub, but at the height of ten yards Lane fell out. Tetlow endeavoured to 
put him in again, but failed; he then ascended alone, but when he got 
to the top he was nearly senseless. Three other men then went down ; 
they found Lane prostrate at the bottom; they placed him in the tub, 
and he was drawn up. He was then conveyed home, and three sur- 
geons attended him; but, from the effect of the noxious air, and some* 
severe bruises on the breast, caused by his fall, he died on the following 
morning. The men, after rescuing Lane, turned their attention to 
Houghton, whom they removed, but he died before reaching the top.— 
Manchester Advertiser. 

On Saturday night last, Mrs. Jane Thorp, wife of Mr. Thorp, boot 
and shoe maker in Carlisle, died under very distressing circumstances. 
A short time ago, whilst lying in bed with a young child, she was at- 
tacked in a ferocious manner by a rat, which bit her person, but was 
immediately driven away ; and being fearful that her child was not safe, 
she put out her hand to ascertain ; when, to her horror, she found ano- 
other large rat fastened upon her child’s face. A candle was immedi- 
ately brought ; and upon seeing the wound and bloed upon her infant’s 
face, alarm and terror so wrought upon her, that her mind became sen- 
sibly affected, and she continued in a most painful state, gradually get- 
ting worse, until death put a period to her sufferings.— Carlisle Journal. 

The schooner Ellen, of London, Service, late master, was towed into 
Dartmouth harbour on Thursday evening, having been boarded at six 
o’clock a. M. of that day, nine miles $.8.E. of the Start, by the Mer- 
maid pilot smack, of that port. On boarding her, the first sight to the 
Mermaid’s crew was one of the schooner’s sailors lashed fast to the 
bulwarks, dead ; from all appearances he had expired but a few hours. 
Mr. Hingston being in Start Bay, and perceiving the Brunswick 
steamer approaching, on her voyage from Plymouth to Portsmouth, 
with his usual promptitude boarded her, and had the steamer’s assist- 
ance in towing the Ellen into Dartmouth. It is supposed the Ellen 
was dismasted in a squall last Wednesday; and the crew, with the 
aforenamed exception, washed overboard.— Western Luminary. 





Murper at Leicestrer.—In the Postscript to cur second edition 
last week, we gave afew particulars of a murder, accompanied by cir- 
cumstances of a very revolting kind, that took place at Leicester on 
Wednesday sennight. It appears that Mr. Paas, a brass instrument maker 
in Holborn, had gone downto Leicester on Tuesday, carrying with him 
specimens of his trade, chiefly for bookbinders. He had previously 
done business to some extent with a person named Cook, residing in 
Leicester, and had sent him notice of his intention to visit that town 
with a view to obtain a settlement of his account. On Wednesday 
morning, Mr. Paas left the inn where he lodged, to make his round 
of trade-calls. | He went to Cook’s workshop ; and was, it appears, 
requested by the latter to return in the afternoon. When Mr. 
Paas made his first call, Cook told an apprentice whom he had on trial, 
that he was to be absent for a day or two, and that the boy might go home 
until he was sent for. No one was of course present when Mr. Paas 
made his second visit; and what passed then can only be guessed at 
from circumstances. About ten o’clock on Wednesday night, a person 
who resided in the immediate neighbourhood of Cock’s shop was 
ralled out of his house by an alarm of fire inthe shop. On looking 
through the windows, a blazing fire was seen: the door was burst open, 
and the parties entered, and found the grate heaped with coals from the 
one end to the other; and on the coals, and supported by a sort of grid- 
iron, a large mass of half-burnt flesh. The flesh was removed, and the 
coals raked out, and Cook was then sent for: he was at his father’s, 
and already half dressed. On being asked for an explanation, he spoke 
of having bargained for a dog, which he had not bought, and of having 
procured a quantity of horse-flesh for it ; which beginning to get tainted, 
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he wished to burn in order to get rid of it. The explanation was 
not thought very satisfactory; and after some discussion, Cook was 
given in charge to a constable, not from suspicion of murder, but for 
the nuisance, and also that he might account for the fire. The constable, 
it appears from his own testimony, was “pretty smart,” (he has not 
been dismissed) ; and on Cook’s father promising that his son should be 
forthcoming in the morning, he consented to his release. On Thursday, 
Cook was not forthcoming, as might have been expected by any one 
except a “ pretty smart” constable. Application was then made to ama- 
gistrate to have the pieces of flesh examined by men of surgical skill ; and 
a careful examination took place in consequence, by three medical gentle- 
men ; the result of which was the discovery, that the largest piece, which 
had been found on the fire on Wednesday evening, consisted of part of the 
hips and the thighs of a man. It had evidently been separated by a saw 
from the trunk and the legs. The right thigh-bone was entire, the left was 
much shattered. A portion of the muscular flesh had been cut off, with 
a view, it is supposed, to its more rapid combustion. Several smaller 
portions of flesh, in a half-consumed state, were found in the shop ; and, 
on a careful examination, there were also found the legs of a pair of black 
gaiters, an eye-glass, a watch-key, a small rule, a snuff-box, a pocket- 
knife, and a pencil-case, marked P. Of these, the snuff-box was identi- 
fied at the inquest as having belonged to Mr. Paas. A saw, a hatchet— 
‘which it appears Cook had got ground some time before, on the pre- 
tence that it was wanted for the purpose of chopping wood, though it 
did not appear he had ever used it for that purpose—three iron bars, and 
two hammers, one of them with an exceedingly heavy head and broad 
face (used by bookbinders for beating the sheets previous to binding), 
were also found. With this instrument, it is supposed, Mr. Paas was 
struck to the ground; the effect of a blow from it must have been in- 
stant stupefaction, if not death. A receipt was found on one of the 
tables in the shop, with the letters J. P. affixed to it; the P. was evi- 
dently meant as the first letter of a word, and the party writing had 
dropped the pen while in the act of completing it. It is very naturally 
supposed, that it was while Mr. Paas was stooping to sign this receipt, 
that he received his death-blow. 

When Cook absconded, he seems to have gone, in the first in- 
stance, to Loughborough, partly walking and partly riding. He 
was seen there on Friday morning; and sold a breast-pin, which has 
been also identified as belonging to Mr. Paas, to a man of the same 
name as himself, ason of the driver of the Express coach, running 
between Loughborough and Manchester. By one of the Man- 
chester coaches, -Cook reached that town on Friday, and from Manches- 
ter he went to Liverpool by the Railway. While at Loughborough, he 
made a display of his purse, in which was a quantity of gold, and two 
Bank of England notes, for one of which, a 10/. note, he was anxious 
to obtain change. On Friday, Mr. Owston, the chief constable of 
Leicester, was despatched by the Magistrates to Liverpool, with a view 
to Cook’s apprehension. He succeeded in tracing him to that city, 
and gave immediate information to the authorities there, and lodged de- 
scriptions of his person at all the shipping-oflices. On Tuesday afternoon, 
just as one of three packets bound for America was about to sail, Cum- 
mins, a Leicester constable, and two Liverpool policemen, were informed 
that a boat, with one passenger, was waiting outside of the harbour to 
board the packet. They immediately procured another boat, and gave 
chase. The small boat made for the Cheshire shore ; but before it could 
reach it, that in which the officers were got up withit, and Cummins re- 
cognized the passenger to be Cook. The latter immediately leaped over- 
board, and two of the officers leaped after him. Fortunately the water 
was shallow, and all three were soon dragged on board again. When 
Cook was got into the boat, he raised a phial to his mouth, with a view, 
it is supposed, to poison himself; but was prevented by Cummins, who 
seized his hand, and crushed the phial to pieces, He was then con- 
veyed before one of the Liverpool Magistrates, where he underwent a 
preliminary examination, The Coroner's Jury had, previous to his being 
seized, found that the mangled remains discovered in the workshop 
were the remains of the body of Mr. Paas, and that he had been mur- 
dered by James Cook. Previous also to his apprehension, his father, 
two brothers, and sister had been apprehended on suspicion of being con- 
nected with the murder; which one account states, we know not on 
what authority, to have been long planned. ~ 

Cook is described as about twenty-two or twenty-three years of 
age; middle size, with sallow, strongly-marked features, inclining to 
sharpness ; dark hair, but without whiskers. He wore, when seized at 
Liverpool, a blue coat and black trousers, much dirtied by the cir- 
cumstances of his capture; and his general appearance was that of an 
ordinary mechanic. His countenance at the subsequent examination 
exhibited nothing strikingly malignant; his answers were direct and 
respectful, but he seemed to be utterly indifferent both to feeling 
and situation. When the examination was over, Mr. Alderman Porter 
said to him, ‘“ You stated your name to be Cook—something. What 
is your name besides Couk?” The prisoner at first appeared not to 
notice the question, as he remained with his eyes turned downwards, 
and his hat held before him with both hands, as it had been from the 
first ; but the question being repeated, he answered in a decided tone, 
«* My name’s James Cook.” His firmness and undaunted demeanour 
were remarked by all: he betrayed no agitation, either in countenance 
or hand, and his voice could scarcely be said in one instance to falter. 

Cook was sent from Liverpool, on Wednesday morning, to Leicester. 
He was heavily ironed, and escorted by five officers. After his com- 
mittal, on Tuesday, he confessed that he perpetrated the murder, which 
he committed with the iron pin used by bookbinders in their business. 
He stated, that the head of the unfortunate man, as well as the upper 
part of his body, were not consumed by fire; but that he never would 
ive any information as to the place where they were secreted. He 

ehaved with the greatest levity on the journey to Leicester. As 
the coach passed through the various towns and villages, the inhabi- 
tants came out from their residences to obtain a glimpse of him. On 
seeing them, he laughed and said, ‘“‘ What fools they are to come out 
merely to see me!” On the coach arriving at Sandbach, which is 
forty-two miles from Liverpool, they stopped to dine; when Cook 
e the heartiest meal of any of the party, and appeared to be, from 

his conversation, the most careless person present. At the different 
houses where the coach stopped, he invariably asked for something to 
drink, and cigars ; which were granted ; and he continued smoking until 





the coach arrived at Ashby, about eighteen miles from Leicester. It 
was here deemed advisable to put him into a post-chaise ; and while 
the vehicle was getting ready, he ordered some brandy and water, and 
walked about the room with a firm step. Although the coach did not 
arrive in Leicester until near ten o’clock, the streets were crowded by 
nearly the whole population, anxious to catch a glimpse at him. The 
post-chaise, by taking a different route, reached the gaol unnoticed - 
and when Cook was taken in, not above a dozen persons were present. 1 

The suspicions against his family seem, from the last accounts, to- 
have been somewhat hastily indulged in. It was against the brother 
Michael that suspicion most strongly pointed. Evidence was given of 
two men having been seen moving a hair trunk, about two o’clock on 
the morning of the night after the murder, from the direction of Cook’s 
shop. It was conjectured that this box contained the upper part of the 
body ; but Michael most satisfactorily accounted for his time during 
the whole of Wednesday. © Against the other brother, Job, there 
does not appear to be any case; indeed, there is one fact strongly in 
his favour, and that is, that immediately on his hearing of his brother 
having absconded, he went to one of the town Magistrates, and asked 
if he could not have a warrant out against him, as;he owed him a con- 
siderable sum of borrowed money. Against the sister there appears 
to be no ground of suspicion, except that of her coming to the spot at 
the time of the discovery of the fire. 





IRELAND. 

A numerous meeting took place at Dublin on Saturday,—the Lord 
Mayor in the chair,—on the subject of the Irish Reform Bill. The As- 
ti- Reformers and the Radicals have combined to petition Parliament for 
two additional members to Dublin. The petition was moved by Mr. 
Leland Crossthwaite, and seconded by Alderman Abbott. Some din- 
cussion took place on the question whether it should be presented by 
Mr. Ruthven or Mr. O’Connell: ultimately it was agreed that Mr. 
Ruthven should present the petition, and Mr. O’Connell be requested 
to second it. It was presented accordingly on Wednesday. 

A hostile meeting took place on Sunday, near Ashbourne, between 
Mr. Sheehan, one of the proprietors of the Comet newspaper, and Mr. 
Costigan, in consequence of an assault committed by the latter upon 
Mr. Sheehan in the saloon of the theatre on the previous night. The 
parties fired four shots each (one account says five), without a hit, when 
the police appeared and put an end to the affair. 

A duel took place at Fermoy, last week, between Captain Markham, 
of the Fifty-eighth Regiment, and Colonel Macdonald, of the Ninety- 
second ; in which the former was shot through the heart. The Cork 
Chronicle of Friday states, that the quarrel originated in a silly dispute 
concerning the respective merits of the Guards and the Line. Colonel 
Macdonald was attended by Lieutenant Lockhart, of the same regi- 
ment; and Captain Markham by Captain Pack, Paymaster to the 
Depot of that corps. The deceased was cousin-german to Captain 
Markham, second to Captain Smith in the duel with Mr. O’Grady. 

Margaret Gunning, found, guilty at the last assizes of a conspiracy to 
murder James Short, underwent the sentence of the law en the 25th 
May. Before her appearance on the scaffold, she conversed with the 
High Sheriff, and took leave of her husband: to both she declared her 
innocence of any participation in the crime for which she was about to 
suffer. When she came before the multitude, she did not appear in- 


timidated, but in a firm tone protested her innocence.— Tipperary 
Free Press. 


SCOTLAND. 

A penny subscription has been opened in Leith, Musselburgh, and 
Portobello, for the purpose of presenting two pieces of plate to Lord 
John Russell and Lord Althorp. 

It is said that. Campbell the poet has been invited, and that it is his 
intention to offer himself to the suffrages of the citizens of Glasgow to 
represent his native city in the Reformed Parliament. 





GENERAL ELECTION. 
[Abridged from the Globe. | 

Towrr Hamters.—The new electors are already taking steps to secure the 
return of independent and liberal members. A committee for the purpose, com- 
eae of many influential inhabitants, has been appointed already; they sit 
daily. 

Mary Lesone.—Colonel Jones will come forward for this district. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The Duke of Buckingham will, it is said, try to return another of his party 

for the county, with his son Lord Chandos. 
CORNWALL. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan will “try” the county again. 
considered safe. 
Reformer. 

Launceston.—David Howell, Esq., of Trebursye, has commenced a can- 
vass here; he is a Reformer. 

Fatmouts.—Mr. Stewart starts with a good prospect of success. 

Truro.—Mr. W. Tooke and Mr. Humphry Willyams, of Carnanton, have 
established so deep an interest in the gratitude of the inhabitants of this town us 
to be secure of their return. 


The present members are 
Another candidate talked of is Sir H. Rashleigh, a thorough 


DERBYSHIRE. 

The present members, Lord Cavendish and the Honourable Mr. Vernon, 
again come forward as Reformers. Besides these, there are three other candi- 
dates—Lord Waterpark, Mr. T. Gisborne, and Sir Roger Greisley. Mr. 
Vernon and Sir R. Greisley will stand for the southern division, and Lord Ca- 
vendish and Mr. Gisborne for the north. Sir George Sitwell, of Renishaw, 1s 
talked of as a candidate. 

Dersy Borovcu.— Sir Charles Colville comes forward, solicited by a por- 
tion of the future electors. 

DORSETSHIRE, . 

For this county one of the Bankes family will, it is said, start again ; and 
Lord Ashley is also determined to come forward. . Mr. Farquharson and Mr. 
Ponsonby will also be put in nomination; and probably Mr. Hanham will be 
also a candidate. . ' 

Dorcuestrer.— The Honourable Colonel Damer Dawson is up for this eman- 
cipated borough. : 5 

‘Smayenent nine Dit. Penrhyn will be returned for this borough without 
opposition. 
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.? DEVONSHIRE, 

Lord John Russell will be put in nomination by the Reform party. _ Several 
others are talked of, amongst which Mr. Y. Buller, Mr. Buck, Mr. Fellowes, 
Sir Thomas Acland, and of course the noble Lord Ebrington. Large nngver § ‘ 
tions have already been entered into to secure the return of the two noble lords. 

Devonrort AND SroNEHOUSE.—It is rumoured that Lord Valletort, eldest 
son of Lord Mount Edgecumbe, comes forward here. ; 

DarrmoutH.—Colonel Seale intends to offer himself to the notice of the 
electors, in opposition to the Houldsworth interest. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

Curistcuurcu.—One of Lord Holland’s sons has been talked of: his suc- 
cess would be very probable. : . 

Newrorr (Isle of W ight ).—Admiral Sir Graham Eden Hammond, and 
William Hutt, Esq., are the candidates. 

KENT. 

In addition to Sir William Cosway for the eastern division of this county, 
John P. Plumtre, Esq., of Fredville, has addressed the electors. In his address, 
after grounding his pretensions chiefly on his residence amongst the electors, he 
says—‘I am a firm and unflinching friend to Reform, but as firm a foe to dis- 
order and revolution—attached to the constitution of my country, and anxious 
to uphold it.” The Honourable R. Watson, who, as member for Canterbury, 
has steadily supported the Reform Bill, has come forward, in consequence of an 
jnvitation, numerously and respectably signed, calling upon him todo so. An- 
other candidate talked of is Sir John Maxwell Tylden ; but he, it is thought, will 
not play the game of the Anti-Reformers by opposing either Mr. Watson or Sir 
W. Cosway. Sir Edward Knatchbull’s friends are also canvassing for him ; 
they “may as well let it alone.” 

CUMBERLAND. 

For the eastern division Sir James Graham and Mr. Blamire, the sitting 
members, are certain of their election. ‘‘ The battle of independence,” says the 
Carlisle Journal, “is to be fought in the west.” Among those likely to oppose 
Lord Lowther, there are Mr. Curwen of Workington, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
of Brayton, both Liberals and Reformers. 

CockermMoutH.—The Lowthers will be flung overboard here, and in place 
of their nominees the people will return Mr. Dykes and Mr. Green. 

WuitEnAveN.—There is very little doubt of the return of Isaac Littledale, 
Esq., free of expense, a majority of the new electors having pledged themselves 
to support him. 

CHESHIRE. 
Srockrort.—Major Marsland, a resident gentleman, comes forward. 
DURHAM. 

Dvuruam Ciry.—There will be three candidates: Mr. Chaytor and Mr. 
Harland, as Liberals and Reformers; Mr. Trevor, as the nominee of the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry and the Church. . 

SunpERLAND.—The new electors will return Liberal members ; Sir William 
Chaytor is generally spoken of as one. 

GaTEsHEAD.—Mr. Rippon, the Liberal candidate, is sure of his election 
here. 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Lixcouy.—Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer has been invited by the Reform 
party to stand here in opposition to Colonel Sibthorpe. Mr. Bulwer has ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

LANCASHIRE. 
Satrorp.—Mr. William Garnett and Mr. Joseph Brotherton are in the field. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

For the northern division three candidates are already named; Lord Howick, 
the Honourable H. T. Liddell, and Lord Ossulston. The Conservatives talk of 
M. Bell, Esq. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

This county is to be divided: the sitting members both come forward again, 

as does also Mr. Cartwright, the defeated candidate at the last election. 
SUFFOLK. 

In consequence of Sir Henry Bunbury’s retirement from public life, the Earl 
of Surry, eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk, will, it is said, come forward. 

Bury Sr. EpmMunp’s.—A requisition, containing upwards of one hundred 
rignatures of the new electors, has been sent to F. K, Eagle, Esq., calling on him 
to stand for this borough. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Colonel Gore Langton is to be one of the candidates for the eastern division ; 
three others are talked of, Sir E. Strachey, Mr. Miles, and Mr. Gordon; for 
the western division, Mr. Ayshford Sandford. Mr. Kemys Tynte (unless Colonel 
Tynte be made, as it is rumoured and believed, a Peer) and Mr. Luttrell are 
talked of. 

Baru.—General Palmer’s reelection is considered certain; the Thynne in- 
terest will be annihilated. 

Brincewarer.—Either Colonel or Mr. Kemyss Tynte comes forward: 
two others are talked of, Mr. Astell and Mr. Shirley. 

Taunton.—The Reformers here are satisfied with their present excellent 
members, whose re-election is certain. 

Frome.—Soon after the introduction of the Reform Bill, Thomas Sheppard, 
Esq., offered himself as a candidate for the representation of the town, and, it 
Was generally believed, met with such success during his canvass as would set 
aside all doubt as to any future opposition; but within a few weeks the Hon. 
Admiral Boyle (brother to the Earl of Cork), and also Sir Thomas Mostyn 
Champneys, Bart., who resides near this town, have come forward in opposition 
to the first candidate. All these gentlemen’s sentiments are in unison with the 
present Ministry and that glorious spirit which so much abounds for the re- 
formation of all abuses. The number of voters amounts to about 400 out of a 
population of 13,000. 

SUSSEX. 

_ Lord G. Lennox and the Earl of Surry come forward for the western divi- 
sion; and Mr. Curteis, Sir G. Webster, and a member of the Cavendish 
family, for the eastern. 

Buricuron.—Several candidates spoken of, but only two, Messrs. T. Attree 
and I, N. Wigney, have yet announced themselves. 

WILTSHIRE. 


Currrennam.—Mr. Neeld goes out. The sitting member will be either 


Mr. Mayne or Mr. Gye. 
Mr. Paulett St. John Mildmay, one of the members for Winchester, will, it 


as said, come forward for Hampshire, in the place of Sir James Macdonald, 
going out to the Ionian Islands. 





BERKSHIRE ELECTION. 


This contest concluded on Thursday; when the gross number on 
the poll was declared to be— 











For Palimer......... 1,210 
EXRIMOES wdaissccssvacusvits tesgpesssecs gore. TOM 
. Majority for Palmer......... 226 


There has been a good deal of disputing during the progress of the 








polling, but it seems to have ended on both sides in good humour. 
There is small occasion for triumph to the Conservative party; for, 
previous to Mr. Palmer’s starting, he was compelled to declare himself 
a Reformer according to the Bill, and ready, if necessary, to support 
it; and his friend Mr. Elliot, in his first address, acknowledged that 
Mr. Palmer’s return would not indicate any reaction in the county. 
We believe it does not; but it indicates, what is equally to be depre- 
cated, a want of preparation in the county, which is the best encou- 
ragement to the attempts of those who seek to produce reaction, and 
may in a future case render them successful. We are afraid also, that 
it indicates a very lamentable want of sincerity among the more wealthy 
soi-disant friends of Reform in Berks. Where were Mr. Throckmorton 
and his friends on this oceasion? What support did he give to Mr. 
Hallett, who so frankly gave way at the General Election, rather than 
incur the risk of endangering Mr. Throckmorton’s success? Mr. 
Hallett’s Committee suffered much, it appears, from want of funds: 
what was the amount of Mr. Throckmorton’s subscription? We hailed 
the election of that gentleman asa proof of the liberality of the Berk- 
shire freeholders. If he prove but a Conservative after all, we give 
him notice to quit. We can get Protestant Conservatives in abund- 
ance—we need not take a Catholic. 

The most successful speaker on either side on this oceasion, has 
been Mr. Marsh. We shall give the concluding remarks of that gen- 
tleman, on Thursday, on a poor, contemptible, claptrap argument of 
Mr. Palmer, about the freeholders of Berkshire not submitting to be 
dictated to by the Unions. If they submit to the dictation of a dwarf 
like Mr. Palmer, they may well listen to the exhortations of a giant 
like Mr. Attwood. Mr. Marsh noticed the reasoning of the success- 
ful candidate in the following spirited terms— 

“The principle which brought us forward upon this occasion is the same 
principle for which we have struggled for the fast thirty years. How dared 
Mr. Palmer to say that we are the tools of the Political Unions? Look at the 
magnificent spectacle these Unions offer, not only to England, but to the world. 
They have brought about a great and mighty revolution; and they haye brought 
it about without anarchy, without confusion, without shedding one drop of 
blood. I am no prophet; but without the spirit of prophecy, I will tell these 
Conservative gentlemen, that if they succeed in producing a reaction, and in in- 
fusing the principles of their party into a majority of the House of Commons, 
and inturning out the present Ministers, then the scenes of bloodshed, which I 
see from the paper of to-day are once more taking place in France, may take 
place here. The People of England have just completed a glorious revolution, 
which will be remembered to the latest posterity, without turbulence, without 
bloodshed. Wo to these Conservative gentlemen, if they should now succeed in 
producing a reaction; for if they do, they will produce a conyulsion in the 
country; and then, where, I ask, willthey be? I was told by a Tory gentle- 
man, ‘I wish to God that it would come to a fight.’ I said to him, ‘ My friend, 
who have you got to fight with you? Will the tradesmen, to whom you dictate 
for whom they are to vote, fight for you? Certainly not. Will the country- 
men, whom the squires too often treat as their serfs, fight for you? No! they 
will scratch their heads, and each say to these squires, ‘ Noa, zir, [ have zerved your 
honour at the poll; but on this occasion, with your leave, I must take care of my 
own poll, without being engaged in a struggle in which I might have to break 
my neighbour’s head, or my neighbour might have to break mine.’ But then 
will the Army fight for you? They know full well from whence the money 
comes from which they are paid,—from the bones and sinews, or, in other words, 
out of the labour of their fathers and relatives; and do you think that they will 
draw their swords against their nearest and dearest friends and relations?’ I 
ask, then, these Conservative gentlemen, if they succeed in stirring up a reac- 
tion, where will they be? They will go out like a burnt rick, and only a few 


ashes of them will remain to mark the spot where they once existed. God for- 


bid that such a state of things should ever occur in this happy pees? The 
country has accomplished its wish, and is now restored to a state of good humour, 


without injury to person or property. If the Conservatives should seek to 
create a reaction, let them look both to their persons and property. The People 
will not look after their property when they will no longer look after the privi- 
leges of the People.” 

Mr. Marsh then sat down amid the loudest acclamations of applause. 
Mr. Palmer did noi reply. 


MiseeNanenus, 


We hear that there was a considerable run on the North road the 
evening after the third reading of the Reform Bill, and a large efflux of 
curious citizens from the Northern parts of the metropolis, to see the 
conflagration of Hatfield House, which Lord Salisbury had threatened 
should take place on the passing of the Bill. Our sight-seeing coun- 
trymen were disappointed in the exhibition ; which, it was understood, 
was deferred till the Royal assent had been given tothe Bill. Wehope 
the diminutive Marquis did not apply the torch yesterday, as the heavy 
rain would, we fear, have prevented the full success of this notable en- 
terprise, especially as this descendant of old Burleigh is not celebrated 
for the power of aqu’-ignition.— Morning Chronicle, June 7. 

Early on Friday morning, nearly the whole of the roof and body of 
St. Michael’s church, in Stamford, fell into a mass of ruins. The 
building had been for some time under the hands of masons, who were 
employed to effect what it was hoped would be an improvement, by 
widening the span of the arches and diminishing the number of pillars, 
so as to admit of a better view and hearing of the clergyman by the 
congregation. In the course of this work, it was discovered that some 
of the pillars which were removed had given support to the tower of 
the church; and so great was the alarm which arose for the safety of 
that part of the edifice, that the contract which had been entered into 
with a young builder was suspended, and»more experienced architects 
were called in. Their attention was immediately directed to shoring 
up and propping the tower; and this difficult job seemed to be nearly 
effected, when a heavy rain unfortunately set in last week, and as part 
of the walls of the church, being uncovered, were exposed to the influ- 
ence of the wet, at the time we have mentioned the whole of the roof 
and part of the parapets fell in, and the church is now a mere heap of 
ruins which it is dangerous to approach. To add to the calamity, the 
fall and wrench of the timbers of the roof have still further weakened 
the supports of the tower, which has in consequence declined from the 
perpendicular so considerably towards the south-east, and is so exten- 
sively cracked from the bottom to the top on both the south and east 
sides, that it is hourly expected to come down, and it is even feared that 
great mischief’may b its fall be done to the surrounding houses. So 


extensive and unforeseen a consequence of meddling with the masonry 
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of a church has perhaps rarely before occurred. The parish, on the 
suggestion of the newly-presented Rector (the Reverend Charles Swan), 
had at first agreed to repew the church, with a view to increase the 
number of sittings; and as this improvement would necessarily inter- 
rupt the performance of divine service for some months, the further sug- 
gestion of removing at the same time some masses of ancient stone- 
work, and giving lightness to the body of the church, was entertained, 
and contracts were entered into for executing the whole of the work at 
an expense of about 6501. According to the present aspect of things, 
a charge of at least three thousand pounds will be incurred in restoring 
the church and the tower, every stone of which, it seems, must be 
taken down !—Lincoln Mercury. 

CrroLena.—The report of yesterday gives 47 new cases (13 of them 
at Hull); 25 deaths; 20 recoveries; 194 remaining. The Gazette 
contains a form of prayer to be used in places where the cholera had 
ceased ; and directions that it should be used in places where the cholera 
should in future cease, whenever that event took place. ‘This legal 
manufacture of petitions to the Supreme Being, for contingent benefits, 
to be used time and place convenient, must not, we suppose, be called 
profane. We notice that the order to offer up a form of prayer, con- 
cocted by the Archbishop of Canterbury, extends to Scotland, where 
the Council have no more authority in these matters than they have in 
Turkey. 

Coronel. Jones anD Sir Epwarp Sucpen.—The following state- 
ment appeared in the papers of yesterday. 

“An explanation having taken place between Mr. Duncombe, on the part of Colonel 
Jones, and Captain A’Court, on the part of Sir Edward Sugden, with regard to what re- 
cently oceurred in the House of Commons, the result has been, that all the letters on 
both sides having been withdrawn, Captain A’Cowt is authorized, on the part of Sir 
Edward Sugden, to declare that the statement made by him was, that in his opinion any 
man who could utter the words quoted by him from the Times newspaper, would not be 
the man to attack the guns himself. This was said as a general inference from the 
words used, and not with reference to the personal courage of Colonel Jones. 


i “EE. H. A’Court, 
“June 7th, 1832. 





(Signed) 
Tuomas 8, DuncomBE.” 
Earl Grey is said to be very unwell: he has been attacked with a 
spasmodic complaint to which he is subject. 





Tuc Grortovs Minonity.—We must record the names of the 22 
Peers who voted against the Reform Bill in its last stage. The 
following said *“* Not Content” to the third reading— 

Dukes—Newcastle, Gordon. Earls—Westmoreland, Dartmouth, Guildford, Roden, 
Malmesbury, Mansfield, Powlett, Powis, Viscount—Gage. Barons—Rolle (Strathal- 
lan), Doneraile, Bexley, Carrington, Elleaborough, Monson, Delamere, Carteret, 
Willoughby de Broke, Grantley, 








To CorresronvENntTs.—The Music, concerning which T, N. requests information, bears 
the publisher's name, “S. Chappell, 50, New Bond Street.” The copy on which 
our criticism was founded, we received only last week. 


1TH NM r 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Serctaror Orrice, SATURDAY. 

Since our introductory matter was written, we have received accounts 
from Paris down to Thursday at half-past four o’clock. The house in 
the Rue St. Martin, which is confounded in most of the accounts with 
the Cloitre St. Mery in the same street, seems to have been the last 
point where the rioters ventured on any thing like a stand; and when it 
was captured, by General Trsurce SEpastiANiI—not Soutt, as at 
first reported—the insurrection virtually ceased. This was about five 
o’clock on Wednesday. . There were a few shots as late as nine 
o’clock, but there was flo struggle after five. The Standard last 
night spoke of an insurrection of forty-eight hours. The actual 
time that elapsed, between the first’skirmish of the Amis du Peuple 
clubbists and the Cavalry at the Bridge of Austerlitz, and the 
capture of the house in the Rue St. Martin, was only twenty-three 
hours. And this last was an insulated affair, and occurred after several 
hours of tranquillity. In point of fact, the struggle was of eight or 
nine hours’ continuance, at most. The Lancers of Nemours, and se- 
veral other cavalry regiments, remained in the Champs Elysées, in 
bivouac, until eleven o'clock on Wednesday ; when the majority of the 
troops were allowed to proceed to their quarters, for the purpose of 
rest and refreshment. 

On the morning of Thursday, an ordinance appeared in the Moniteur, 
which declared Paris to be in a state of siege. This is considered to 
be a very strong measure, and, from the time when it appeared, appa- 
rently unnecessary. Ordinances have also been issued suppressing the 
School of Alfort, the Artillery of the National Guard, and the Poly- 
technic School, with a view to their future regulation. The Artillery 
seems not to have acted with proper decision against the rioters ; to which, 
indeed, the National Guards generally showed at first some indisposition. 
Galignani speaks of some of them even assisting the mob; but it is sup- 
posed that these were not Guards, but persons disguised as such. ‘Three 
of the Parisian journals—the Quotidienne, the Tribune, and the Courier de 
?Europe—have been suppressed, and a number of other journals were 
stopped at the Post-oflice on Wednesday and Thursday. It is said that the 
editor in chief of the Tribune, and one of the editors of the Quotidienne, 
have been arrested ; and some accounts add, Viscount CHATEAUBRIAND, 
CHAUTEAUBRIAND has rendered himself an object of most legitimate sus- 
picion, in acting as the agent of the Duchess pr Brrni's pretended 
charity. That some party has been distributing money on the present 
occasion, is proved by the fact of 10,000 francs having been brought to 

Count Monrativet, by a very poor man, in whose hands it was placed 
for the purpose of bribing his companions. It is also said, that a white 
flag was found among the spoils of the rioters: if this be correct, it 
would seem that the riots were more intimately connected with the 
manceuvres of the Duchess pE Berxt than at first sight might appear. 
It is no contradiction of this inference that the Republicans figured so 
openly in the riots ; the Bourbonists and they, like our own Ultras and 
the Huntites, have been fraternizing for some time past. 

There was a rumour that the Duchess was in Paris, ready to head her 
partisans when the favourable moment arrived ; but this requires con- 
firmation. The more credible account was, that she was still concealed 
in the West; where, at the latest accounts, the insurrection of the 














Vendéans is described as more forridable than ever. It is even said 
that L’Oriert had fallen irito the hands of the Chouans. This in- 


creased display in La Vendéé, simultaneous with the Parisian riot, 
ax f be accidental, but it looks very like design. 
ouIs PHILip seems, throughout the whole of the disturbances, to 
have behaved with equal promptitude and courage. The Nouvelliste 
gives the following anecdote, which equally exemplifies both— 
‘From all the innumerable groups through which the King passed on 
Wednesday, the cries of Vive le Roi! were uttered, with the exception of one, 
in which a few scattered voices cried—A bas le Roi! La Téte du Roi! upon 
which his Majesty went into the middle of them, and said— Voici le Hoi ! 

Ceux qui lui en veulent peuvent s'expliquer avec lui!” 

_ It is fair to add, that La Nouvelliste is a Ministerial journal. It is 
singular, that throughout the whole of the disturbances of Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the Funds remained almost steady, and on Thursday they 
recovered the small depression they had experienced. This looks well. 

It is rumoured that Sir Cuartes Bacor, the nephew of the Duke 
of WELLINGTON and the brother of the Bishop of Oxrorp, succeeds 
Lord Heryressury at St. Petersburg. Lord Sruart pr Rotuesay, 
it is added, is also again to be employed by our Reforming Ministry. 
The Chronicle is wroth upon the subject. ' Let out contemporary bide 
his time. If the people of the empire do their duty at the coming elec- 
tion, in six months neither Bagots nor bigots, nor the patrons of either, 
will remain in office to insult the common sense of Englishmen. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Frrpay Evensna. 

Consols closed on Saturday at 85}, and Exchequer Bills at 11s. to 12s. pre~ 
mium, after a day of very little buyness. On Monday, there was a slight ad 
vance of Consols, which was maintained on Tuesday. On Wednesday, the 
Market was again flat; and on Thursday, in consequence of the arrivals from 
Paris, it seriously declined. Consols fell at one time as low as 84§; but they 
afterwards recovered, and finally closed at 85. Exchequer Bills fell about 3s. 
It is probable that a more serious fluctuation would have been the consequence, 
had not a great number of the jobbers been acting their customary 7é/e on another 
stage—they were betting at Epsom on St. Giles, instead of betting in Bartholo- 
mew Lane on St. Louis. A report prevailed on Thursday, that Don Pedro 
wished to take up some more transports; but it does not seem to have had any 
foundation. The letters from Paris received this morning, by speaking of the 
riots as over, and as not likely to issue in any political convulsion, have in a 
great measure put an end to the terrors of the Stock Exchange. The Times 
complains of the Committee on the Bank affairs beginning with the case of the 
Directors. We believe, in such cases, it is the rule to begin with the petitioners’ 
evidence. If Ministers go through the case, it matters little at what end they 
begin. Consols leave off to-day.at 854 for the Account ; Exchequer Bills 9s. to 
10s. premium. 











Bank Stock 199 200 Brazilian ....... 484 Spanish ..... owe 1423 
3 per Cent. Red. ¥3§ $ Chilian ......... 15¢ 164 | Ditto New...... 134 
3 per Cent. Consols Columbian ...... 12 13 Oe 

Consols for Acct. 85 } Danish ..... co6h. OTF Sneet 

34 per Cent. New Greek ....... sees 29-31 Bolanos......... 195 205 
Long Annuities 16 7-16 4 Mexican Reese oe. OLE 2 Brazilian ...... - 46 47 
Ex. Bills, 10007. 9s.10s. pm, | Peruvian......... — — Columbian...... -bt 64 
India Bonds 2 dis. to par. | Portuyuese.,..... 53 54 Anglo Mexican.. 10 11 
India Stock..... RUSSIAN 3 6a04 08 68 984 99 





United Mexican. 44 5 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Emma, Burchett, from the Cape to London, sailed from St. Helena 7th Feb, 
and has not since been heard of. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, June 6th, Resolution, Walker, from Mauritius, 
June 7th, Aurora, Owen, from Singapore, Off Plymouth, June 4th, Caroline, Fewson, 
from Mauritius. Off Penzance, June 4th, Georgiana, Thompson, from ditto. At Ben- 
gal, Royal Saxon, Petrig, from Liverpool. At Batavia, Jan. 12th, Indian, Ravenscroft, 
from Liverpool. At Manilla, Dec. 30th, Lotus, Jenks, from ditto, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, June 2d, Marquis Hastings, Clarkson, for Bombay; 4th, 
Dolton, Oldham, for Madras; 5th, London, Wimble, for Calcutta; and 6th, Hercules, 
Vaughan, for New South Wales. From Liverpool, June 2d, Collingwood, Snipe, for 
Bengal; and 5th, Mary Ann, Webb, for ditto. 


At Deal, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 


On the 3ist ult., at Cromer Hall, Norfolk, Viscountess Ennismore, of a daughter, 

On the 2d inst., in Connaught Square, Mrs. Georee Parkrovsr, of a daughter. 

On the 29th ult., in John Street, Berkeley Square, Lady Biacxerr, of a daugliter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 2d inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Henry Bownen, Scots 
Fusileer Guards, son of John Bowden, Esq., Grosvenor Place, to Emma, youngest 
danghter of the late George Norman, Esq., of Bromley Common, Kent. 

On the 2d inst., at St. Marylebone Church, Jonn Atves Arpurunot, Esq., second 
son of the late Sir William Arbuthnot, Bart., to Mary, eldest daughter of George Ar- 
buthnot, Esq., of Elderslie Lodge, in the county of Surry. 

Ou the 2d inst., at St. Pancras Church, Cuartes M‘Donnetrt, I 
son, Lower Canada, to ANN, youngest daughter of John Turner, j» of Esher, Surry. 

On the 5th inst., at Marylebone Church, Lieutenant Cuaries Joun Bosanquer, 
R.N., son of Samuel Bosanquet, Esq., of Dingestow Court, Monmouthshire, to CHar- 
Lorre Eviza, youngest daughter of the late Jacob Bosanquet, Esq., of Broxbourne- 
bury, Herts. 

On the 25th ult., at Paris, at the chapel of the British Ambassador, Tuomas, only son 
of Arthur J. Kelly, Esq., of Armagh, Ireland, to IsaBELLA Rosa, third daughter of the 
late Reverend John Jephson, Prebendary of Mullabrack, Diocese of Ari LL 

At Perth, the Right Honourable Lord Carpross, son of the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Buchan, to Jane, second daughter of Archibald Torry, Esq., Gorgie. 

DEATHS. 

On the 6th inst., at his house, Queen Square Place, Westminster, JERemy BENTHAM, 
Esq., in his 85th year. 

On the ist ult. at his house, Picardy Place, Edinburgh, Lord Expr, in his 75th year. 

On the 2d inst., at his house in Great Ormond Sticet, in his 83d year, CHARLES 

suTLER, Esq., K.C. 

Onthe 3ist ult., at Portsmouth, FrepertcK GEorGE, youngest son of Captain J, Went- 
worth Loring, R.N., C.B., Licutenant-Governor of the Royal Naval College. 

On. the 2d.iust., at Somerset Place, in his 65th year, Freperick EpacombBeE, Esq, 
late Commissioner in his Majesty’s Victualling-Office. 

On the Ist inst., at Compton, Surry, in his 84th year, the Reverend Epwaxp Fut- 
HAM, Rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford, and Prebendary of Chichester. 4 

On the 13th ult. at Rome, of pleurisy, in his 54th year, Epwarp Dopwett, Esq. 
author of “Travels in Greece.” He was engaged in pursuing his researches among the 
Cyclopean Walls, and in preparing for the press a Memoir on the subject, to be illus- 
trated with upwards of fwo hundred views of these curious ruins, from his own drawings. 

On the 20th ult., at Jedburgh, the Honourable Mrs, Lesiiz, wife of General the 
Honourable David Leslie. 

The Lady Marcaret Jemma Perrort, widow of Sir Richard Perrott, Bart., whose 
arduous exertions for her young and numerous offspring must still be in the recollection: 
of the public. This highly-respected lady has closed a life of long suffering and severe 
trials, : A . 

At Drumlough, county of Down, Sergeant ArrHuR Jounston, of his Majesty’s Ist 
Regiment of Foot, aged 105 years, He served inthe Army 21 years, and received a pen- 
sion for the period of 61 years, When in his 90th year, he was married to a woman 
about 30 years of age. 


isq., of Mount John- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DISSOLUTION. 


Sir Rosert Peet is excessively anxious that the dissolution of 
Parliament should be delayed as long as possible. He trembles at 
the bare contemplation of a Parliament chosen while men’s minds 
are excited. He is still more alarmed, if possible, at the idea of a 
Parliament chosen without the restrictions which it is the object of 
the Registry to impose on the exercise of the new franchise. Sir 
Roper is not a man who fevers or freezes without due considera- 
tion. Whether he trembles or exults, we may be assured that he 
has a sufficing cause for his terror or confidence. We may rest 
assured of another fact,—namely, that when Sir Roserr conde- 
scends to favour his political opponents with a word of advice, it is 
not given without a very accurate calculation of its probable con- 
sequences. There is a third fact, not less certain than either of 
these,—and that is, that the advice ‘so tendered is the very last 
that, in the situation of his opponents, Sir Rosert would feel dis- 
posed toaccept. In short, when Sir Robert PEEL advises Lord 
Axrnorp to a certain line of conduct, that nobleman may, in 
absence of any other argument, adopt the precise contrary, with 
every prospect of advantage. On this hint we hope his Lordship 
and his colleagues will act. 

Sir Rosert is quite right in one particular. Next Parliament 
will be a much more formidable assembly than the present. The 
present has been too busy in removing its own defects to attend to 
defects elsewhere. The present has been a Legislature-reforming, 
the next will be a Legislation-reforming Parliament. Sir Roserrt, 
therefore, does well to say the next Parliament will be one before 
whose acts the acts of the present will sink into insignificance. We 
have completed a vast and complicated machine,—a proud monu- 
ment it is of intelligence and zeal and perseverance,—and Sir Ro- 
BERT would fain have us content with the workmanship of our hands. 








He has no objection to our admiration of the engine; he would join 
in our admiration with heart and soul, if we would only follow his 
counsel, and abstain from stirring the fire. But the fire must be 
stirred, notwithstanding his cunning exhortation ; and the machine 
must be exhibited, not in the uselessness of repose, where he would 
have us leave it, but in the beauty and majesty of orderly and irre- 
sistible action. 





THE IRISH BILL. 


Mr. O’'ConnELL has addressed a third letter to the Reformers of 
England, on the subject ‘of the Irish Reform Bill, and more espe- 
cially that part of it which respects the Irish Boroughs. He quotes 
a number of cases (some of them inaceurately), in which the Re- 
form Bill will narrow instead of extending the franchise. We may 
observe, that this will be the case with the English Bill in respect 
of certain boroughs ; and that even in Scotland, close as is the entire 
Scotch system, the constituency of some boroughs will be nar- 
rowed. Nay, in one case—that of Dornoch—the Bill will annihi- 
late the constituency altogether, for in the whole borough there is 
not a single house of 10/. yearly rent. The grievance of which 
Mr. O'ConNELL complains is not, therefore, peculiar; and the 
only question is, whether in Ireland the degree to which the Bill 
operates as a narrower of the constituency is greater than in the rest 
of the empire. We shall endeavour to put this in a clearer light 
than Mr. O'ConneEtL has done. The present constituency of the 
Irish boroughs is permanent; part of the constituency under the 
Billis permanent, part a life-constituency only. The latter, we 
think, Mr. O'CoNNELL does right not to include in his estimate, 
neither shall we. A great deal of this life-constituency will never 
he available for any practical purpose, and in a few years the 
whole will pass away. We shall give first the Irish cities and bo- 
roughs in which the Bill will increase the number of electors. 






Towns. Members. Present Voters. Future Voters. Increase. 
CORR” scisnaipecsiter : -badpinadens OIG siccxeigsexy A,SBO scscee 674 
RMIN ca, dangeeae. Buascelessane S $4700 \..6.50% 9,000 
Waterford BE cscesasasata LES .scciee 527 
Armagh ...... rte BD ccccscsceces 450... 437 
IBAIIOBE ccsiiateciae. Vo ivcssscicccs GD sccsysesscee BIO” sites 130 
MONONGS Seda ieeRsccessstaied. WS vadisthue eae 240 2.5.6 227 
WSOUIASE: Kuccesvesecdeahi besesaaanta) ” BOs cuctctactnds 2,500 +. 2,287 
Carlow ....... A or Serene rs ae 337 
Cashel...... amen Prasxcsescaees BOO kxseve 174 
Clonmel ........... 652 558 
Coleraine 18S: st .66 136 

Jundalk .........00. | 578 
Dungannon........ 1GH 2.2556 149 
RAMLUE: Sai tuais soi ths WD cesses 235 
Enniskillen........ 1 BERD sssces 269 
ic ie ] 260 ...... 185 
Londonderry ...... 1 S18 secse 128 
Portarlington..... 1 18D 2.2006 170 
New Ross ........ 1 Meher 208 
Sligo aderecsdidéacis 1 456 ...... 443 
Tralee .. 1 pty eee 241 
Youghall .......... 400 ...... 157 
Lisburn ............ D eiciee asec DID: aackas 154 


Of the above list, it will be perceived that fourteen are at present 
close boroughs; and that five at least—namely, Athlone, Cashel, 
Coleraine, Dungannon, and Portarlington—will remain, if not 
close, most certainly corrupt boroughs, still. We think it would be 
a fair question, if the 107. qualification is to be rigidly adhered to 
in the case of Ireland as well as England and Scotland, whether 


these five boroughs should not be disfranchised altogether, and 
their members ~ 


given to the large towns or populous counties. 


The next list is not quite so long as the former; it comprehend¢ 
those towns whose permanent constituency will be diminished by 
the Bill, , 


Towns. 
Carrickfergus..isss V seeceecesees 


Membets. Present Voters. 


Future Votets. Decrease, 


Kilkenny ..... ra 


WERIG .cestiicies 

Downpatrick 
CWIY  sesccccccees 

Dungarvan......... 

Mallow .........04. 

By a comparison of the columns of increase and decrease in 
these two tables, it will be seen, that the former exceeds the latter 
by somewhat more than 13,000,—or, in other words, that under 
the Bill there will be a permanent increase of borough electors to 
the amount, at least, of 13,000. It will also be seen by the last 
table, that, with the exception of Dungarvan and Mallow, the 
constituency, though diminished, will in no instance fall below the 
number at which, in the English Bill, the line of independence is 
assumed to begin. 

The two last-named boroughs, if it were thought expedient to 
have a Schedule A in the Irish Bill, might very properly figure 
init. Mr. O'ConNnELL would manage the matter differently. He 
says— 

** T demand these franchises— 

‘‘ First—The perpetuation of the franchises of all resident freemen, entitled 
to their freedom as of right, by birth, servitude, or marriage. 

** Secondly—lI ask that, in our towns and cities being counties in themselves, 
the occupying freeholders in fee, or of perpetual freehold of 40s. and upwards, 
should be preserved as they are in England. 

‘¢ Thirdly—I ask that, in such towns and cities—that is, being counties in 
themselves—the 201. freeholders, though not occupying, should be allowed to vote. 

‘* Fourthly—In the towns, not being counties in themselves, occupying free- 
holders of 40s., seized in fee, or of perpetual freehold, should be allowed to retain, 
as in England, the elective franchise. 

“ Fifthly—I ask that the occupiers of houses of 5/. annual value, instead of 
10/., should be allowed to vote. This is the old, long-recognized right of house- 
holder suffrage in Irish towns. It ought not to be destroyed or infringed upon ; 


and least of all should it be wantonly destroyed by a bill purporting to be a Re~ 
form Bill.” ; 


He adds— 

‘* There is only one alteration more that I seek in this section of the Reform 
Bill: it is, that it should not annihilate the right of any freeholder in towns not 
being counties of themselves, to vote for the county at large. This right at 
present exists only in occupying freeholders of 107. clear value, and in all 
freeholders of 201. and upwards clear value. Why should their rights 
be destroyed under the prétence—the false pretence—of 1 Reform ?” 

Whatever be thought of the 5/. franchise, Mr. StanLeywill be 
puzzled to state why, if made equal to England on points where 
the equalization tends to narrow, Ireland should not be made equal 
on points where the equalization tends to extend the franchise. 
That he can deny we admit, for at present he has the power to do 
so; but it would be much betterto answer the demands of reason 
and justice, which his great political opponent so forcibly urges. ° 








SYMPATHY. 
Tue murder at Leicester, of which the particulars will be found 
in another column, has caused an extraordinary excitement in that 





town. There is ever a strong feeling of indignation on the disco- 
very of murder. It is a crime the terror of which comes so inti- 
mately home to every man’s bosom, that the voices and hands of 
the community are naturally raised to denounce and to seize its. 
perpetrator. It is not, however, at first sight so obvious, why the 
treatment of the inanimate body should aggravate this feeling. 
Strictly considered, the taking away of life is the crime, and the 
whole crime. It is that alone against which the law is directed ; 
it is that alone which morality and religion condemn. The mere 
disposal of the worthless remains is of so small importance, 
that it does not appear possible it should add to the weight of 
the heaviest crime of which a man can be guilty. Something 
of the horror that is inspired by such a ease as that of Coox is, 
doubtless, due to its rarity. There is no act, however atrocious, to 
which frequent recurrence will not in some measure familiarize 
us. The taking away of life for the sake of plunder is happily in 
England a rare crime, but it is a crime of which every year fur- 
nishes examples. It is not every neighbourhood that is scared by 
such occurrences, but we are all accustomed to read of them, 
though not to witness them. To the concealment of the body, by 
ordinary means, we are also accustomed. It is only when some 
circumstance of peculiarity is added, that our attention is strongly 
drawn towards the crime and the criminal. 

The murder of a man in order to make money of his body when 
murdered, will excite a much stronger feeling than murder for 
plunder only, because of the novelty of the motive, and because 
to such a crime the poorest person carries along with him as strong 
a temptationas the mostwealthy. In like manner, the mutilation’ 
of the body for the purpose of concealment, as in HoLtoway's 
case, produces a much stronger sensation than the murder without 
such accompaniments is capable of producing. The plan of con- 
cealment attempted by Cook is so very rare, that in the whole of 
the books, numerous as are the cases, and atrocious as are the 
circumstances of many of them, we remember only one that is at’ 
all similar. 

In 1761, one THEODORE GARDELLE was executed for the mur- 
der of Mrs. Kina, in whose house in Leicester Square he lodged. 
Some days after the murder, GARDELLE cut the body into pieces, 
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and burned part of it; the remainder was found in the garret of 
the house, and served, with other circumstantial proof, to convict 
the murderer. 

But there is another element in Cook's case, as there was in 
the case of Hotioway, which tends to create a feeling of detesta- 
tion, that the mere murder in either instance would have failed to 
do. There is no crime so black that the perpetration would in 
itself justify us in concluding that the criminal is wholly destitute 
of the better feelings of human nature. Murder, in its worst 
form, would not wholly shut out the wretch that committed it 
from the sympathies of men. Say revenge were the motive—the 
same feeling, under more enlightened guidance, might have 
formed a character of the highest order; say plunder were the 
mmotive—the strong wants of the criminal himself, or the wants 
of others that were dependent on him, might furnish some pallia- 
tion. We can in the worst case fancy, in absence of direct evi- 
dence to the contrary, that the criminal had something good or 


amiable about him. But such direct evidence, the treatment of | 
We do not | 


the murdered body seems well calculated to supply. 
revolt at any ordinary attempts at concealment—for these are a 
natural consequence of the dread of detection; but even the dread 
of detection does not seem capable of suggesting such a mode of 
concealment as was attempted by Coox. Men look with a cer- 
tain loathing on a dead body under any circumstances; it requires 
long custom to overcome this feeling. We can hardly conceive 
it possible that a man should ever overcome it in respect of a 
body which he himself had deprived of life. The mere handling 
of a body, under such circumstances, indicates a total want of sen- 
sibility that the most hardened criminal rarely exhibits; but its 
cool, deliberate mutilation—the continued and planned attempt to 
destroy it, and by so extraordinary a process as burning—could 
only be practised by one who was utterly destitute of human 
feelings. There is no spot in the moral nature of such a one in 
which sympathy can find a resting-place; he is not a man, but a 
monster, the extinction of whom seems to be imposed on society 
by the very principles of its constitution. 








THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

In common parlance, // Barbiere di Siviglia is a hackneyed opera ; 
that is, it has been performed, from Naples to Petersburg, hun- 
dreds of times oftener than any other opera that ever appeared. 
We have been sick enough of the eternal Barber, when we have 
seen it night after night, got up in the listless way so common in 
our Italian theatre. But, as now brought out by Mr. Moncx 
Mason, with Cints for Rosina, Donzextui for Almaviva, and 
TampBurini for Figaro,—with the chorus spirited and well disci- 
plined, and the orchestra perfect,—it revives the delightful impres- 
sions which it produced in its days of novelty. In this way it was per- 
formed on Tuesday evening, to a very full audience, who seemed to 
enjoy it as much as they ever did. C1nt1's Rosinaisone of the finest 
things on the Italian stage. She looked and personated the part 
charmingly ; and before she had finished her song, or soliloquy, of 
“Una voce pocofa,” sheindicated all the mingled tenderness, spirit, 
and espiéglerie of the character. Her singing, throughout, was 
perfection. In Ropx’s Air, which she sang as her music lesson, 
she achieved, almost unconsciously as it were, feats of execution 
which transcended even the efforts of Sontag. At its conclusion, 
the compliments given her on the stage—of “ Bravissima !" and 
*‘Che bella voce !" were echoed with enthusiasm by the audience. 
TamBurini exhibited to the life the arch and mercurial Barber. 
His voice was beautiful; and his performance distinguished by a 
richness of fancy and facility of execution which have hardly ever 
been equalled in this part. Donzexu1, who appeared, for the 
first time, we believe, in the Count, was eminently successful. 
He was not only easy and dignified, but in the scenes where he 

rsonates the tipsy soldier and the ecclesiastical music-master, 

ighly comic. We are glad he has descended from the stilts of 
the serious opera, and hope he will do so very often. If we had 
only had De Brenis in Bartolo, the cast of the piece would have 
been complete. Why such an admirable ufo should remain in 
London unemployed at the King’s Theatre, seems very odd. 





THE BALLET. 


A Fair correspondent suggests the expediency of performing the 
whole Ballet of L’Anneau Magique, for the benefit of the young 
ple now at home for the summer holydays ; and complains of 
the first act only being performed. We confess we think the ho- 
lyday masters and misses have plenty of time for amusement, 
uring the long days of this beautiful season, between sunrise and 
sunset ; and that, in place of sitting in a crowded theatre, looking 
at opera-dancing till one in the morning, they would be better fast 
asleep in bed, so as to be able to enjoy “the sweet hour of prime,’ 
and gain a wholesome appetite for their breakfast by scampering 
over the dewy grass. They will soon enough grow into ladies and 
gentlemen, and exchange these simple pleasures for the gratifica- 
tion of turning night into day. Besides, a great revolution is in 
progress in the public taste in regard to the Ballet. Formerly, 
the Ballet was the chief attraction of the Opera-house, while the 
music was regarded with indifference. Now, people are getting 
wiser; which is proved by the circumstance, that it is the good- 
ness or badness of the Opera, not of the Ballet, which determines 
the goodness or badness of the house. 
. The Ballet, however, is a very pretty thing; and though we are 
pleased to see it falling into its due place in the order of prece- 








. 
dence, we should be sorry to see it meanly got up or carelessly 
performed: We agree, therefore, with the lady who has done us 
the honour to write to us, that it is a trial of patience to see, night 
after night, the first. act only of L’Anneau Magique,—especially 
when this is the dullest part of it. The main point of the story, 
and the whole of the really splendid scenery and machinery, are 
included in the second act. We hope, therefore, the Manager will 
reform this. A bad ballet is only the worse for mutilation; and a 
good one (such as Masaniello) ought never to be curtailed of its 
“ fair proportions.” 





| 
| 
| 
| THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


| Ir being Whitsun-eve, there is to beno Opera at the King’s Theatre 
| to-night, but, instead of it, a performance of Sacred Music, on a 
| magnificent scale. We are informed by the advertisements, that 
| BrerHoven’s Oratorio, the Mount of Olives, or Cristo sull’ Oliveto, 

is to be performed entire; and that the united strength of the 
Italian, German, and French vocal performers will be called into 
action, aided by the choruses of the Italian and German com- 
panies, and the orchestras of the Opera, the Ancient and Philhar- 
monic Concerts. This gives a promise of something far surpass- 
ing any performance of sacred music that has been heard in 
London in the present generation. Of the Oratorios, as they are 
called, at the English Theatres, it is nauseous to speak. They are 
truly Lenten entertainments. Seven or eight years ago, a set of 
concerts spirituels were got up, with a great flourish of trumpets, 
by the manager of the Opera-house; but they proved as wretched 
counterfeits as their English rivals. On the present occasion, Mr. 
Mason is exhibiting the spirit for which we have always been dis- 
posed to give him credit. 

It is about twenty years, we think, since the Mount of Olives was 
made known to the English public by Sir GEorcre Smarr; who 
not only had it performed, ina style worthy of its greatness, at the 
provincial music meetings which he conducted, but published an 
excellent edition of it, consisting of a pianoforte score, most ably 
arranged by himself, and the vocal parts adapted to an English 
text, very judiciously translated. This work forms (or ought to 
form) a part of the library of every true musician. The Oratorio 
has never been performed in the metropolis, except in a paltry and 
garbled manner. We have reason to expect, however, that this 
evening's performance of it will in some respects transcend any 
thing we have heard, even at the Festivals. The orchestra and 
chorus, of course, will not be so numerous-as on many of those 
occasions. But the German choristers do not require great num- 
bers for the production of sublime effects ; the orchestra will con- 
tain all that is excellent in London; and Madame ScuroEper, 
Madame Dr Meric, Hairzincer, and PeLiecrint, will be the 
principal solo-performers. 

The Mount of Olives is unique in its style. It has neither the 
gigantic proportions and Gothic grandeur of the Messiah, nor the 
graceful and tranquil magnificence of the Creation. It is, what 
they are not, essentially dramatic, and expressive, throughout, of 
the strongest passion. The scene, in the English version descrip- 
tive, but, in the original, expressive of our Saviour’s agony in the 
Garden, carries the powers of music to a height hitherto un- 
equalled. Itrends the heart. As in some of the productions of 
the great old Italian painters, the daring of the artist is justified 
by his success. The chorus of the Roman soldiers in search of 
their victim, mingled with the cries and lamentations of the Dis- 
ciples, places the scene as it were before our very eyes. There is 
a scene, too, the exact structure of which we do not at present re- 
collect, but its impression is indelible: it is where the impetuous 
fury of Peter is subdued by a strain of such divine beauty and 
irresistible persuasiveness, that it almost realizes the fabled effects 
of music in its influence on the human heart. The great final 
chorus of joyful adoration is remarkable for its simplicity; but it 
is the simplicity of BEErHovEN. Of the whole work we may say, 
as of the music of BerrHoven in general, that it may have been 
equalled, nay surpassed, in careful finish and exhibition of skilful 
contrivance, but that it is unrivalled in its effect on the imagina- 
tion and the feelings. 

[Since the above was in type, we are disappointed to learn that 
the preparations for Robert le Diable on Monday have caused the 
postponement of the Mount of Olives. We trust it will be only 
a postponement, and that a short one. If otherwise, Mr. Mason 
will inflict on the lovers of music the torment of Tantalus. We 
shall not retract our compliment to his spirit; but we wish we 
could add to it the praise of foresight and arrangement,—in which 
he seems somewhat deficient.] 





RAILWAYS. 


Wuiston used to say of balloons, that the time would come when 
aman would call for his airy chariot as he would for his boots. 
We fear that time is almost as distant as in WuusTon’s days; 
but there is another sort of vehicle which bids fair in a very few 
years to be ofas common application as he prophesied that balloons 
would be. The period, doubtless, is at hand, when the London 
citizen, about to visit his friends in the country, will desire his 
servant to “ light the fire of the gig engine,” as he now orders 
him to harness the pony. In the House of Commons last week, 
Sir Rosert Pex most eloquently contended for the full punish- 
ment at present assigned to horse-stealing,—an offence, he said, 
which was now so common, and at the same time so easily com- 
mitted, Had Sir Roserr ventured to look beyond his nose~ 
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which, by the by, he very seldom does—he might have seen, in the 
coming future, a time when the stealing of horses would cease 
without the trouble of hanging the thieves,—and for the plainest 
reason : we shall soon be enabled to dispense with horse-aid, and 
the temptation to steal will cease as a matter of course when 
there ceases to be a market for the booty. 

Mr. Gurney has shown the practicability of steam-travelling on 
ordinary roads; yet there can be no doubt, that, for the more ex- 
tended display of the new power, the railroad is essential. Taken 
in conjunction, the two bid fair to alter the relations of the various 
districts of the kingdom, and very materially to modify the whole 
surface of society. By railways and steam-carriages, even in their 
present state of infancy, the traveller can progress at twice the 
rate and for half the expense that he can by ordinary vehicles. 
We shall not sit down to calculate the effect of this diminution of 
the time and expense of transmission upon goods; we are con- 
tent with pointing to its effect upon travellers. It assimilates the 
poor to the rich, in that only particular in which the rich have 
hitherto stood alone. Travelling, unless for very short distances, 
has been interdicted to the poor, not only by reason of its expense, 
but still more by the time it occupied. But we have reformed all 
that. Now, aman may leave Manchester at seven o'clock in the 
morning, breakfast in Liverpool at nine, and return to Manchester 
at twelve; if he happen to have forgot a part of his commissions, 
he may return to Liverpool by three; finish them, take his chop, 
and be back at his own home in ample time to convey his wife 
to the theatre before the curtain rise ! 

This is steam-travelling as we now see it, only two years from 
its first application to the conveyance of passengers. Ina few 
years more, we shall leave the present steam-carriages as far be- 
hind as they have left their sluggish predecessors. Thirty, forty, 
even fifty miles an hour, may be anticipated. What an enjoyment, 
when we have finished our weekly task of public instruction, to 
throw ourselves in a steam-carriage at midnight on Saturday, to 
beat up the quarters of a brother editor in the Modern Athens 
by eight or nine on Sunday morning!—or, combining business 
and pleasure, to start from Battlebridge at four in the morning, in 
order to calculate, by our own optics, instead of those of his Grace 
of BuccLevan, the numbers at a Reform meeting in the King’s 
Park at noon! 

Railways and steam-coaches will mightily facilitate traffic of 
all kinds. The transmission of goods, we need not say, adds to 
their cost without in the slightest degree adding to their intrinsic 
value. Whatever is spent-in carriage, is just so much thrown 
away; whatever diminishes the cost of carriage, is just so much 
gained. They will greatly facilitate the intercourse of friends 
and acquaintance, and increase almost indefinitely the circle of 
social enjoyment. But there are yet higher objects to be attained 
by their means. ‘‘ God made the country, and man made the 
town.” The country is the abode of mind, the town of matter; 
the physical predominates in the latter, the intellectual in the 
former. Towns are fertile in superficialities only. Their in- 
formation is limited, their wit is shallow, their feelings lack in- 
tensity, their resolutions permanence. They are profound in 
nothing but vice. To break the immense mass of such a city as 
London into fragments, and to scatter its pressed population in 
villages and hamlets over the surrounding country, without 
detracting from the facility of production which their congregation 
bestows, would effect a grand moral revolution. Now, this may 
and will be effected by railways and steam-carriages. The mer- 
chant, who at present has his country-house some ten miles from 
town, will get him away fifteen or twenty miles farther; the shop- 
keeper will take up the position of the merchant, the respectable 
journeyman will occupy the place of the shopkeeper. The poorer 
population, who are now crowded in the narrow and noisome lanes 
and alleys of the metropolis, will gradually relax their files as the 
pressure from behind them is removed. Squares will multiply, and 
streets will diminish. Nature will once more, even in London, 
hold divided empire with man; and with nature, health bodily and 
health mental will be poured into every nook and corner of it. 

Ought we to offer any obstruction to the utmost extension of a 
principle which is calculated to effect such important changes, and 
so immensely to add to the physical and moral happiness of man- 
kind? Above all, ought the narrow and misunderstood interests 
of individuals to be suffered to interfere with its extension? On 
the contrary, is it not the first duty of an enlightened Legislature 
to give every assistance and encouragement to those who seek to 
extend it? 

We have been led into these thoughts upon Railways, by a plan 
which now lies before us, and for the completion of which a bill is 
at present before Parliament—we allude to the proposed Railway 

rom London to Birmingham. We know nothing of this under- 

taking farther than its authors have been pleased to tell us, nor 

0 we desire to know any more. We are convinced of the sound- 

ness of the principle; and though it may be a serious matter for 
the shareholders, it really is not of the slightest importance to the 
public, whether the scheme pay 5 per cent. or 2}. Wecan conceive 
nothing more absurd than that pretended benevolence whichis ever 
So strenuously exerted to prevent men from ruining their fortunes by 
embarking in speculations of which their officious counsellors happen 
to disapprove. If men will spend money for the public accommo- 
dation, why should the public say nay? But, applied to railways, 
these croaking admonitions are misplaced as well as absurd. The 
only railway on an extensive scale on which steam-carriages have 
been adopted—the Manchester and Birmingham—has tumed out, 





for its magnitude, the most successful speculation that ever was 
planned and executed in this kingdom. Yet there is hardly a 
doubt that the cost of that railway, and also of the steam-carriages 
on it, was far greater—as is always the case in a first attempt— 
than any future undertaking of the kind will be. The London 
and Birmingham Railway will have all the advantage gratuitously 
of an experiment for which the Manchester and Liverpool Rail- 
way had to incur a very large expense. 

It will be 1124 miles in length,~—a few miles more than a crow’'s 
flight from the one town to the other. We need not mention its 
direction, nor the towns on which it touches; one glance at 
the map will suffice to point them out. There will be ten 
tunnels; but, with the exception of two, none of them will ex- 
ceed a third of a mile,—a distance which a railway coach will 
shoot in somewhat less than a minute. The entire cost will not 
exceed 2,400,000/.; the returns calculated on amount to 671,0007. 
The data for calculating the returns seem as certain as those by 
which the expense has been estimated—perhaps they are the more 
certain of the two. The shares subscribed for, on which a deposit 
of 5 per cent. has been paid, amount to 1,900,0002. The entire 
distance to Birmingham will be accomplished in 5} hours—it now 
occupies 12 hours. The whole of the intermediate stages will be 
shortened in a corresponding degree. Ashby will be 8}—it is now 
12} hours from town; Aylesbury, 25—it is now 44; Banbury, 54— 
it is now 8; Burton, 8s—it is now 134; Coventry, 43—it is now 
10; Daintry, 4—it is now 8. It is unnecessary to extend the list: 
we may state the case in a word—for all practical purposes, the 
railway will shorten the distance between London and every town 
within ten miles of the line, at least one half. Among the conse- 
quences of such a shortening, we shall only state one, by which, 
though trifling in itself, the others may be guessed—we shall get 
fresh milk and cream every morning from Woburn and Ayles- 
bury; and our friends in those quarters will get the latest edition 
of the Spectator fresh to their breakfast every Sunday. 

Our object is not to puff the scheme, or to describe it in detail, 
but to direct attention to it. From the inspection that we have 
made of the evidence and the witnesses, we should be inclined to say 
that very rarely has a case come before Parliament that is more 
firmly supported. We therefore confidently expect, that, like the 
great Reform Bill, this bill “ for diminishing the costs of travel- 
ling, for cutting off useless turns and embarrassing ascents, and 
for giving the power of locomotion to those who have not hitherto 
enjoyed the same,” will pass with all possible expedition. 





ANECDOTE OF THE LATE Mr. Canninc. — Fourteen days before Mr. 
Canning’s death, Mr. Gallatin spent six hours with him, two before dinner, all 
in talking about political affairs, and much of Mr. Canning’s own situation 
amid conflicting parties. Mr. Gallatin told him he could never live amid so 
much business. To be Secretary for Foreign Affairs in fact, First Lord of the 
Treasury in fact and name, and not only Prime Minister, but sole Minister. 
Mr. Canning explained, that Lord Dudley only took the place of Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to oblige him, and pro tempore; but that he had been in- 
duced to come out of that office, with all the details of which he was acquainted, 
and to take the Treasury, by having received a letter from an ancient friend of 
Mr. Fox, who told him that Mr. Fox always regretted he had not taken that, 
as there lies the patronage ; and, said Mr. Canning, although I might have put 
a friend there, it is very different my asking a favour, or a favour being asked of 
me; and I am determined, said he, moving his hand with a most emphatic ges- 
ture of ambition, to hold the reins while I live. He lived fourteen days. He 
told Mr. Gallatin he had not been free from great pain since. the Duke of 
York’s funeral, when they kept him in the cold damp vault two hours, nor 
slept a whole night since Lord Liverpool’s illness. Such is worldly honour, and 
the best thing the world’s possession does for us!—Memoir of Bruen. 


RovussEAvu’s JuvENILE REApING.—The reading romances, says Rousseau, 
finished with the summer of 1719: he was then seven years old; and to them 
succeeded studies better adapted to his age. Amongst his grandfather’s books, 
he found works containing much useful knowledge, and treating on subjects in 
which he could take an interest without opposing nature, or awakening a too 
painful excitement. ‘‘ Plutarch, above all, became my favourite reading. The 
pleasure I took in reading him, again and again, cured me somewhat of my 
passion for romances; and I soon preferred Agesilaus, Brutus, Aristides, to 
Orondates,‘Artamenes, and Juba. By these interesting studies, and the conver- 
sations they occasioned between me and my father, were formed in me that re- 
publican and free spirit, that haughty and unconquerable character, impatient 
of restraint and of servitude, which, throughout my life, has tormented me in 
situations least proper to give a rein to my feelings. Unceasingly occupied with 
Rome and with Athens,—living, if I may so a myself, with their great men, 
—born myself the citizen of a republic,—and the son of a father, whose strongest 
passion was the love of his country,—I was inflamed by his example. I believed 
myself a Greek or a Roman ; I became the person whose life I read; the story 
of such of their acts of constancy and intrepidity as struck me, made - eyes 
sparkle, and gave force and vigour tomy voice. One day I related, at table, the 
history of Scevola, and startled the beholders who saw me stretch my hand over 
the fire to represent the action which he he had performed.” — Tait’s Magazine... 

Epicurean Deticacy, Brack Cras.—The black crab is found abundantly 
in the eastern and northern parishes of the island during particular periods of the 
year: it is of the blackness of the lobster, and of a very light and handsome shape, 
as compared with any other species : it is very active upon its legs, and runs fast. 
Most persons conversant with the delicacies of foreign regions have heard of the- 
deliciousness of this creature as an article of food : and, in proof of the truth of 
such opinion, I may mention the circumstance of having dined in company with 
a gentleman, at his first meeting with the black crab, who had nothing of the 
epicure or gourmand about him, but habitually gave the preference to the 
plainest fool, and avoided spices, wine, and other luxuries in ordina use with 
other people ; but the black crab proved too much even for this practical philo- 
sopher in diet and regimen: and so completely did it get the better of him, that, 
after eating two or three mouthfuls, he very deliberately put down his knife and 
fork to express more leisurely and emphatically his admiration of the exquisite 
food then for the first time before him ; declaring that all he ever read, he: 
or oa rey appertaining to that or other delicious productions, fell short, infi- 
nitely short, of the reality he then enjoyed. There is a very good general his- 
tory of this curious animal, under the article Cancer, in Rees’s Cyclopedia. 
Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. 
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MONTGOMERY'S MESSIAH. 


WE cannot say that we are disappointed in the Messiah, for we 
did not raise our expectations to any elevated pitch. We rather 
Aoped that time and thought and education might have traced up 
some source of real inspiration; and that, after long contenting 
himself with huge draughts of vulgar insipidity, Mr. MonrGoMERY 
might at length have hit upon some of the true Heliconian fluid. 
Not so. The Messiah is only distinguished from all the rest of its 
grand and pious predecessors by the greater care taken in its 
composition. The author has trusted less to his own power of 
sailing upon empty bombast; and, by borrowing the wings of 
others, he contrives to maintain a pretty steady flight through an 
enormously long poem. The truth is, that the Messiah is a com- 
plete cento from the Bible for matter, and from all the blank 
verse and other poetry Mr. Monrcomery has read for imagery 
and expression. The prophetic history of the Messiah is regularly 
retailed ‘in successive portions of the versified Old Testament; 
and the-actual career of the Saviour is as closely followed from 
the New. Testament. This is diversified, according to the good 
old fashion, with addresses to the Sun, &c. &c.; and a poetical 
. robe, patched up of shreds and fragments from all quarters, is 
thrown. over the whole. 

Mr. Monreomery's taste has been somewhat purified, and 
marks of considerable application are visible. It is evident the 
poet holds pious versification a thriving trade. He has endea- 
voured, by the arts well understood among book and note makers, 
to give his work an air of deep learning, after the example of 
Mitton, who drew from the solid stores of a life of intense study 
-and reflection. The attempt is, however, transparent. 

Mr. Montrcomery dates from Lincoln College, Oxford: he is 
doubtless going into the Church, having found that piety was 
likely to prove a mine of wealth—at least a “good living.” He 
boasts, in his Preface, of the ‘‘ good and great” who have sought 
his acquaintance. Among them will be found Bishops and 
patrons, to reward with a snug vicarage the young man who, in 
these scarce times of poetry, has condescended to sing the myste- 
ries of heaven, earth, and hell, from the Deity to Satan, straight 
through, almost without stopping. 

There are an immense number of good and well-disposed per- 
sons-in this country, who, having never been taught that there is 
any thing in poetry save solemn sound, will find this work swell 
and fall‘with much sanctified majesty, and therefore feel delighted 
that they have got hold of a safe book, less dull than their ordi- 
nary reading. Such persons, male and female old ladies, will go 
from tea party to tea party, chanting the praises of the New 
Milton; and as they are very frequently rich as well as saintly, 
they will buy the book, and Roperr Monrcomery will have his 
reward. A less pious book than the Messiah we never read ; and 
did we not dislike the use of hard names, we might add, we never 
read a work which sounded in our ears more like blasphemy. 
Holy names are taken in vain, holy things profaned: the joys of 
heaven and the sorrows of man are prostituted for the very evident 
purpose of trading upon the credulity of the public. 


MEMOIR OF THE REVEREND MATTHIAS BRUEN. 


Tus is the memoir and correspondence of a young American 
clergyman, of amiable disposition and ordinary talents, who ap- 
pears to have lived solely for the purpose of dying. In this world, 
he only thought of the other; and when he died, simply consi- 
dered that he was arrived at the portals of bliss, to which he had 
all along been journeying. If accepted, then his eternal welfare 
was complete. No person, perhaps, ever lived more supramundane 
than Mr. Bruen. The following quotation from the correspon- 
dence, though but a random one, will explain the view he took of 


life. 
“ Brighton House, 7th August 1821. 

“J WwW dead! Iseem to have been treading on the edge of the in- 
visible world since I came home; and the vanity of this brief scene of life so fills 
my heart, that it is not easy to keep out the sentiment that there are few im- 
mortal mortal men who should not rue the,day that they were born. All the 
elasticity of life will be pressed out of me, if I get not more Christian conso- 
lation. J W. irrecoverably dead ! 

‘I never preach in the city without acute pain, caused perhaps partly by 

ride, but greatly by self-disappointment and conviction of inefficient labours. 

Pvould hide myself somewhere.” 














“Brighton House, 20th October 1821, 

* Since I wrote last, I have been on a pilgrimage to A + The church 
where I was invited to preach is very large—a great proportion rich, worldly- 
minded people. Their minister, about a year since, was suspended and dis- 
missed for the sin of intemperance. I have thought it possible, if God intend me 
as a monument of everlasting displeasure, that I shall be carried there, and left 
to fall into atrocious crimes, as those have done who have preceded me in the 
service of the church in that place. A has been frightfully unfortunate 

















in its ministers: two of different denominations, disgraced, were at the same 
tithe living there. It would have been better not to have crossed the ocean safe, 
thait to be reserved for the sad destiny of falling like a stat’, and drawing 4 third 
part of heaven with me. God forbid! But most frequetitly more encouraging 
reflections present themselves. I lectated there in the evenings, extempore, to 
a large audience; and the ancient Christian women thanked me; and they at 
whose feet I should have sat, for knowledge of the Scriptures and for evangelical 
spirit, told me how they were comforted, excited, encouraged. Oh, there is 
such a thing as divine help, even to such a worthless wretch as I. \ But then, 
this falling away! I preach the doctrine that God pardons sins. If anty other 
erson were to tell me of the sort of repentance I feel, the strivings agairist in- 
iquity which I find in my heart—yes, and God be thanked, the victories I some- 
times have—I should speak peace to him, who had been, as I have been, the 
chief of sinners. * * * * Oh God of mercy—son of God so fullof com- 
passion, stretch forth thy hand and save me! 
‘*T shall not pretend to describe the intense feeling of joy and fear with which 
I read your letter written immediately after my departure. I could go over all 
its pesstuivats and make a discotirse out of each line. If I am not capable of 
making observations in your style, I feel all their force. When you express 
your wish that Owen had ex soland how some are suffered to fall for God’s 
glory, I suppose it should be that God is glorified as securing by these 
Japses a greater sum of happiness in his kingdom than cquld have been other- 
wise attained. For at first view, among men, certainly it is never for God’s 
glory, as a benevolent being, that his professed people fall. God’s plan for saving 
sinners, the angels study with amazement. * * * * Soyou have changed 
your view of heaven. It should indeed be énough for us that Christ is there. 
I have been exceedingly busy ever since my return home, and have at times some 
very bright visions of wearing out my frame in Christ’s cause.” 


The deathbed scenes are of the most striking description: to 
many they will appear the sanctified declarations and demonstra- 
tions of a beatified spirit—to others, the wild ravings of insanity. 
We who, as critics, view them pschychologically, feel deeply inte- 
rested in their holy character. Mr. BRuEN made, as he was dying, 
one of the most philosophical speeches recorded of ancient or mo- 
dern times, and which is also in the true spirit of Christianity. 
“Do not,” said he, ‘ preach a gloomy sermon over me, but make 
heaven seem brighter than the world.” This is the way to disarm 
death of all its terrors, and to change the nodding plumes of the 
hearse into crowns of celestial glory. 


ELLA OF GARVELOCH 


Is a tale of Rent; a far more amusing and interesting story than 
is usually told of Jove. But love there is also—love, and incident, 
and character, and scenery, drawn as closely to the life and spirit 
as if there had been no such thing as political economy in the 
world. In science, none of the Illustrations have been sounder ; 
in story and interest, we think Ella of Garveloch beats all its pre- 
decessors. The character of the idiot Archie is inspiration—it is 
genius: the Wizard of the North himself might have been 
proud of this conception. 

The scene is in the rude ‘and barren isle of Garveloch, among 
the Western Islands of Scotland ; and the object is to show what 
may be done by setting rightly about a thing—with industry and 
right notions. The character of Ella is as beautiful and strongly 
marked as any thing in the most popular romance. 

The following extract will introduce several of the principal 
persons of the tale; and the matters discussed show how the author 
intends to exemplify the rise and progress of Rent. 

As the bark which contained bimself and a party of friends approached Gar- 
veloch, one fine spring morning, he saw two boats nearing the landing-place 
before them. As these vessels were rocked in the surf, snatches of a hoarse and 
wild music came from them, rising above the roar and dash of the waves. The 
sound was not that of any instrument, but of the rough voices of men; and it 
ceased when the labours of Janding began. This was done with all possible awk- 
wardness, confusion, and noise; and then the companies of the two boats took 
their way up the rocks without perceiving the laird’s vessel, which was still at a 
considerable distance. Some of the men bore on their shoulders the body about to 
be interred ; and the rest followed at their own pace, not forming themselves into 
any order of march, or seeming to be united by any common object. The last 
of the stragglers disappeared behind a projection of the rock, while the laird was 
preparing to be carried through the surf by two of his boatmen. He pointed 
out to them, with great exactuess, the spot where they should land the rest of 
the party when they should return from Tachanu to join him at dinner, and 
then took his way alone in the track of the funeral party. 

He reached the burying-ground just as the ceremony was concluded ; for 
funerals in the Highlands are hurried over with an apparent negligence and 
levity, which shock the feelings of those who have been accustomed to the so- 
lemnity which such a service seems fitted to inspire. The only solemnity here 
arose from the desolation of the place. It was unenclosed ; so that the wild cat- 
tle had gone over it, defacing the tombstones and cropping the coarse herbage 
which grew more plentifully here than elsewhere. Thistles and docks appeared 
where there were some traces of a path, and the fragments of broken crosses lay 
as rubbish beside the newly-dug grave. The laird looked among the group for 
the mourners. They were easily distinguished by their countenances, though 
they shed no tears and spoke no word. They were three boys ; the two elder of 
whom were strong, ruddy, well-grown youths, apparently of the ages of sixteen 
and fourteen. The third was either some years younger, or was made to look 
so by his smallness of size and delicacy of appearance. He fixed the attention of 
the laird at once by the signs of peculiarity about him. His restlessness ‘of eye 
and of manner was unlike that which arises in children from animal spirits, and 
contrasted strangely with the lost and melancholy expression of his countenance. 
His brothers seemed not to forget him for a moment ; sometimes holding him by 
the hand to prevent his wandering from them, sometimes passing an arm round 
his neck to control his rest} » sometimes speaking to him in the caressing 
tone which they would use toan infant. The laird, Jearning from some who 
passed out of the burying-ground that these boys were orphans, and had been 
attending the funeral of their father, determined to learn more about them from 
themselves. : 

** You three are brothers, I find. Which of you is the eldest ?”” “ 

‘*T am two years older than Fergus,” answered Ronald, ‘ and Archie is 
twelve, though he looks less.”’ eels 

“* And have you any brothers and sisters younger than you, Archie?” in- 
quired the laird, ; 

Archie looked in the gentleman’s face for a moment, and then away again. 

** He speaks to nobody but us,” said Ronald. ‘* He heeds no other voice,—~ 
that is, no man’s or woman’s voice. He knows the low of the cattle and the 
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ery of the sea-fowl when a storm is coming. He wants to be down among th 
e is 


rocks now, ye see. We're going, Archie, we're going; stay a minute. 
not like us, your honour sees.” 

<¢ T see, I see. He looks quite lost.” : - 

. To a stranger,” said Fergus, ‘“ but not to us. e know his ways so well, 
that we can always guide him, except when he is at the highest and lowest, and 
then it is best to leave him to himself till the fit is over.” 

‘ « He must require a great deal of watching; is there no one to take care of 
him but you?” , ee 

“ He takes to no folly, only to sport, Sir; and he is wiser than we about 
many things, and sees farther. He is always housed before a tempest, or safe in 
a hole in the rock, like the birds he seems to learn from, while we breast the 
wind as we may, far from horne. When he is dull or low, Ella takes better care 
of him than we could do. She just puts fresh heather under him and sings, and 
he sleeps sometimes many days together.” 

«« And who is Ella?” 

«¢ Our sister, your honour; our elder sister. She is down by the boats ; and 
she will be glad to see your honour, for we have much to say to you or to Mr. 
Callum. here will your honour please to see Ella ?” 

« We will walk down to the boats, Ronald; or, if your sister should wish to 
speak with me more privately, perhaps she will come up here.” 

Ronald cast a hurried look at the new-made grave, and then said to Fergus— 
«¢ Run down, Fergus, and ask Ella to come up to the cross yonder. The laird 
will wait for her there: and let Archie go with you;-: he is in a hurry for the 
shore.” 

During the few minutes that they waited at the cairn or heap of stones in 
which the cross was planted, the laird learned from his companion something of 
the domestic circumstances of this orphan family. Their mother had died at 
Archie’s birth, and their father had heen growing infirm for many years ; so that 
almost the whole charge of the family had rested upon Ella since she had been 
old enough to support it. Her tieother praised her only by stating facts; but 
these facts conveyed an impression that she must be a woman of extraordinary 
energy, and one who deserved all the respect and love with which her brothers 
could regard her. It was very natural that, while listening to a tale of peculiar 
jnterest concerning her, the laird should picture her to himself as corresponding 
in outward appearance to the elevated idea which was given him of her cha- 
racter ; and it was with some disappointment that he looked upon her for the 
first time. She appeared as much older than she really was, as Archie looked 
younger. She might have been taken for his mother, though she was, in fact, 
no more than five-and-twenty. Tall and gaunt in person, and thinking as little 
of adornment in dress as her countrywomen in general, on ordinary occasions, 
there was nothing at first sight to attract a stranger. Her feet were bare, 
according to the universal custom; her hair, unconfined by any cap, hanging 
down from under the plaid which she had drawn over her head ; the plaid itself 
strapped round her in preparation for rowing her boat home ; she looked so un- 
like the maidens of a civilized country, that the laird, well as he knew his own 
tenantry, was startled. When he looked again, however, and observed the 
strong bre por yaa of her eye, and of her weather-stained features,—when he re- 
membered what toils she had undergone, and that her heart was now troubled 
and striving with natural grief,—he felt that he was wrong in expecting softness 
where it was not to be found. 

“¢ Have you any thing to say to me, Ella; any complaint to make?” 

“No complaint, your honour. Murmurs will not real the grief of this day, 
and other troubles are nothing. I only wished to speak to your honour about 
the lads and myself; how we are to live, and what to do.” 

“* Well, have you settled what you wish ? and is there difficulty with Callum, 
or any body else ?” 

“e Toes onour knows our farm, where we have lived till now. Mr. Callum 
has given natice wheneyer he found my father ill, that we must quit at his 
death. So we are going to quit.” 

- And what else would you do? Your brothers are not old enough to manage 
a farm.” 

“Mr. Callum is right, doubtless; and I have no desire to keep on what we 
could not keep up. As for-where we are to go,—we should be quite easy in 
anind, if your honour would order the place down below to be made weather- 
tight for us, and fix arent upon it. Your honour would not ask more than we 
could pay.” 

“ What, that half-ruined cottage in the bay, with the croft behind it! How 
could you live there? There is not a fence complete, and not an ear of barley 
has grown there these many years.” 

“Your honour would have the fences mended at the same time with the 
cottage; and there is the fishing to depend on, as well as the ground, and the 
rocks shelve conyeniently there for the weed, and Ronald could sell kelp when I 
sell fish; and Fergus could bring us in peat,—and as for Archie, the nearer the 
sea, the happier he is. So I hope your honour will let us try the place.” 

“It is a wretched place, Ella. [think we might find something better for you. 
There are patches of richer soil in the vallies. Surely you had better settle in 
a more sheltered situation. The wind will blow away your soil and seed to- 
gether before it has time to strike root.” 

‘* We cannot go out of sight of the sea, on Archie’s account, Sir.” 

“He would never be happy between green hills,” added Fergus. ‘ We 
should ever be missing him from home, and finding him in the old places ; but 
if we settle on the beach, he will not be tempted to stray.” 

“ Though he could not stray very far, your honour, I am easier to have him 
‘under my eye; which might be if i lived by fishing.” 

“* That is scarcely a woman’s business, Ella. It brings toil and hardship to 
the strongest men.’ 

“ It is my business, your honour ; and it is not the blackest night, nor the 
Stormiest day, that can weary me, thanks to Him that gives strength where it 
as wanted. Would you be sleones to grant me what I ask, and let me know with 
your own lips what the rent shall be?” 

* Let us go to the place, and see what it looks like.” ° 

_While they proceeded down the steep to the beach, Ella leading the way, the 
laird marked her stern demeanour pea masculine gait, and could not fancy her 
singing her idiot brother to sleep, and couching fim on fresh heather. Pre- 
Sently, however, his idea of her was amended. Archie came sauntering along 
the Shore to join them, and yet with every appearance of not observing them. 

e heid a bunch of sea-bird's feathers, which he thrust into Ella’s hand with- 
out lookjag at her, but glanced back when he had passed, as if to see what had 
become of them. Ella had thrown back the plaid and stuck them in her hair, 
where they.remained till he was out of sight, when she threw them away and 
resumed her plaid. h 

rt Lh pegple at the farm are relations of yours, I think, Ella.” 

h hey axefourth cousins of my mother’s; and disposed to be kind to us for 
er sake ; and that is another reason for our settling here.” 
b But what will they think of such a dreary place in comparison with their 
; parley at fjekls, to say nothing of the house, with two rooms, each as 
| owe t hopin <3 besides Callum’s apartment ?” 

ve ven 4 atave think that matters most.” ; 

hate Ty true. N ow show me the boundaries that you would mark out if you 
your choige: 
best. 


“¢ The rent wall mark the boundary But we should like, besides this 


We must 


field, to have the slope.af the hill behind for our pony to graze on. 








have the pony to carry the weed, and to draw the harrow, in case ox my being out 


at sea at the time. And I should liketo take ina corner of the peat moss 
yonder; that is all we wish for behind. Then Ronald must be free to cut weed 
some way along these ledges to the left: they shelve better than those on the 
other hand. Then the cottage should be new-roofed, and the fence put up ; and 
your honour will name the rent.” 

*¢ You shall not be pressed for that, Ella. 
situation like this.” 

“ Thope your honour sees we beg no favour,” replied Ella. ‘ Ask Mr. 
Callum, and he will tell you our rent has ever been ready, whether we feasted 
or fasted ; and ready it shall be, if it be God’s will to let the sea and land yield 
us their own.” 

*¢ Better to fast and pay, than feast and owe,” said Fergus. 

“Right, very right, Fergus. Well, you shall have your way; and 3 will 
consult with Callum about the rent, and have the place made ready as quickly 
as possible. Here he is. Let one of the lads come up to me at the farm, an 
hour or two hence, and I will name the rent. Meantime, you can join your 
friends.” 

Instead of going towards the boats, however, Ella slowly proceeded up the 
rocks, in the direction of the burying-ground. The lads’ looked’ as if they 
would fain have staid to listen; but a glance from their sister sent Fergus to 
look for Archie, and Ronald to join the little funeral party, who were carousing 
as if it had been a wedding. 


It would not be reasonable, in a 


’ 


THE DEMOCRAT. 


In a hasty notice of this work last week, we described it as pos- 
sessing claims on the attention of the reading public for the ability 
and spirit of some of its scenes. We had then only been able to 
cast an eye over the Hugonot ; since then, we have more carefully 
perused the whole, and are glad to confirm our former sentenee 
with greater particularity. The Democrat, especially, is a tale of 
great variety and power, of excellent intention, and containing 
much pleasing description of scenery, and events that appear to 
have been witnessed by the writer. The scene lies in Sicily—in 
Palermo chiefly; and some of the principal incidents occur at the 
time of the rising of Naples, and the formation of the Constitu- 
tional Government put down by the Austrians. The Palermitan 
movement was an offshoot of the Neapolitan one, and in opposition to 
or rather in independence of the seat of government. It was headed by 
a Sicilian nobleman, whom the author has described at full-length as 
amost finished scoundrel—an arbitrary and unscrupulous tyrant: 
he is the Democrat, and the father of the heroines—for there are 
a pair of them, twins, and so closely resembling each other as to 
give rise to several curious incidents. One of these ladies, how- 
ever, has been educated in England, and serves the purpose of a 
model in religion, virtue, beauty, and amiability. In the two 
latter qualities alone, she is rivalled’ by her sistér, a lighthearted, 
ignorant, and vain gitl, who is to represent a favourable specimén 
of the Sicilian women. These ladies are provided with two pairs 
of lovers,—one by their father, another by themselves. Those 
chosen by the Democrat—* il principe della’ liberta,” as the ty- 
rant is called—are two antique noblemen, of great wealth; one 
of them possessing the advantage of near relationship to the 
object of his choice, being her uncle: so, as she remarks, she 
has a good chance of becoming her own aunt. This connexion 
is represented as not unusual in Sicilian families, and revolting 
to no feelings of delicacy. The other lovers are Englishmen, 
and models of gentlemanly feeling; with the exception that 
one is a recreant deserter of his wife, and the other is in love 
with two women at a time. In spite of this, they are a couple 
of true heroes, and deserved the fair. The author appears to be 
familiarly acquainted with the beautiful scenery of Sicily; and 
an eruption of Aitna is described with very considerable power. 
In the overturn of the Neapolitan ‘Constitutional Government, 
that of Palermo is involved; and the Prince of Liberty is obliged 
to flee: he escapes, and becomes a saint on one of the elevated 
peaks near the crater of Mount AZtna. When this eruption takes 
place, he is in this retired spot, protected by the superstition 
of the peasantry; and is accompanied by his two daughters. 
They are on the verge of the most dangerous opening of the 
burning mountain—destruction is over, under, and about them > 
at this moment, however, their retreat is discovered by the Eng- 
lishmen, and they, like true knights, sally forth to the rescue. 

The description of one branch of this adventure will interest the 
reader— 

The Bosco di Paternd, one of the divisions of the sylvan region, occupies a. 
sloping tract of land, whose greatest extent from east to west is sixteen miles, 
and whose least depth is about seven miles. The ground is, in general, formed 
of different strata of Java, covered with sand, gravel, and ashes, softened by a 
kind of soil, the production of leaves and decayed wood. The ae 3 of this soil 
is unequal. In some places it is from three to five Sicilian palms, in others 
scarcely one palm, and not unfrequently the lava bristles up in naked sterility. 
Whatever may be the natural poverty of this tract, it is, notwithstanding, des- 
tined to preserve a thick forest of robust and majestic trees, that would for ages 
defy the hand of time, were they not exposed to that of the neighbouring villant, 
who, possessing only the right of carrying away the decayed branches, are some- 
times tempted to exceed their circumscribed privileges. The far-famed ches- 
nuts of tna are not the production of this district, which, with the exception 
of a few saplings, is almost exclusively shaded by full-grown oaks, whose rich 
foliage clothes the innumerable ancient volcanoes which diversify the Bosco di 
Paternd. The exterior of these venerable elevations exhibits the form of a half- 
truncated cone, while the interior presents a crater of the same figure inverted, 
The sloping sides of these craters, protected from the external air, and descend- 
ing almost to the base of their respective mountains, are covered with ancient 
and noble forest trees. 

The aged and extinct volcanoes of Paternd have generally a circumference of 
two miles, and a perpendicular height of seven hundred feet. They are venerable, 
however, not merely from their size, nor yet from their antiquity, but from the 
imposing appearance which they present to the eye, protected from their sum- 
mit to their base by the sylvan giants to which they have themselves given birth. 

As in most forests of ouk, the trees leave a sufficient space for each other to 
admit the full spread of the lower branches; and so distinct are they in some 
places, that at a distance they seem rather to dof than to cover the slopes which 
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they enrich. It is not, therefore, difficult to reconnoitre the surrounding 
country. No human hand has ever interfered with the growth of these verdant 
children of nature, whose trunks and branches are often twisted into every wild 
and picturesque contortion that the sinuosities of the ground could produce. 
Some, after rising erect to a height of a few feet, by a sudden and al- 
most angular counter-growth shoot aside into the strangest and most fanciful 
sha Others, starting, with knotty trunk and spread branches, from the 

ndicular flank of some abrupt elevation, present the curious anomaly of a 
Fall-sized forest tree running parallel with the earth, instead of rising from its 
surface to meet the face of heaven. In short, none who have not visited this 
Jone empire of nature, can form an idea of the beauty, the wildness, and the 
magnificence of her doings, when unrestrained by the hand of man and of taste. 

The half-dozen learned natives (I speak at large) which Sicily might now 
produce, would take pleasure in repeating the information of their ‘ own Diodo- 
rus,” that Dionysius, the Syracusan tyrant, sometimes used the wood of this 
Bosco for building his navy; or, with,still more erudition, would tell us what 
Strabo recounts, that such was the richness of the soil, that the ancient pea- 
gantry were often obliged to bleed the goats who browsed here, the which phle- 
botomizing process did not preyent their dying in many cases of apoplexy. 

It may easily be supposed that Cornwall speculated little either on the formid- 

able navy of Dionysius or the apoplectic goats of Strabo. The increasing heat 
of the atmosphere, and a deep  , awful murmur among the trees, soon told 
him that he was in the vicinity of that burning torrent whose head he must 
traverse ere he reached his destined point. The warning of the father occurred 
to him, but still he pressed foward. It is not easy to describe that strange pause 
of respiration, that gasping flutter of the heart, with which he at length descried 
through the foliage the advancing tide of his fearful enemy. 
__ As he proceeded, the region became less thickly wooded ; and what were his 
sensations, when he found himself in front of a rolling, gurgling, fiery torrent, 
two miles in width, doubly precipitous from the declivity of the ground which 
it traversed, overwhelming every thing in its course, dislodging the sturdy 
trunks of the most venerable forest trees, and bearing away their ancient honours 
on its burning bed! 

Mount Tartaria was now full in view. It had a deceitful appearance of prox- 
imity. Cornwall paused one moment; he listened to the fearful roar of the 
volcano, looked at the advancing tide, then at the mountain he must reach, raised 
one brief prayer to Heaven, and boldly pushed forward. Cornwall’s road be- 
came every instant more difficult. It now lay over one of those ancient beds of 
Java which, only partially decomposed, are broken into loose and angular frag- 
ments, that present continual obstacles to the mule who toils over them. The 
animal is frequently obliged to drop on his haunches, and slide down with the 
rolling fragments. In other places, the lava, still undetached by time, rose in 
black and rocky contrast both to the verdure around, and to the rolling deluge 
now advancing to overwhelm in its turn the destroyer of former ages. 

The same difficulties, however, which retarded Cornwall, — an equal 
obstacle to the progress of the lava; and small streams, detached rapidly from 
the main body, where the ground was least broken, showed that the awful tide 
had to contend with an opposition sufficiently strong to prevent its descending 
in one overwhelming flood. The crackling of trees and the explosion of 
hillocks,.as the lava either dislodged or pvene:. Re them, too soon, however, 
proclaimed to Cornwall, that if the contention had been fierce, the victory was 
no longer doubtful. He could not now conceal from himself his situation ; 
with horror indescribable, he perceived the lava gaining ground on him. Mount 

Tartaria appeared to recede, shi the fiery torrent seemed to widen: the ground 
rendered flieht impossible, and he now deemed that nothing short of a miracu- 
lous interposition could save him. To proceed appeared hopeless—useless, for the 
burning river had reached Mount Tartaria itself, and, entering its humid and 
cavernous base at the northern extremity, soon penctrated its inmost recesses, 
and at length burst from the opposite side. It was a strange and fearful spec- 
tacle to behold: a fiery cascade gushing from the peaceful bosom of an ancient 
voleano, long sunk into harmless quiescence, and all fair and verdant, even to 
its summit, with trees and herbage. This spectacle did not last long ; the water 
collected in the hollows was soon expanded by the heat into steam, while the 
Java, unable to force a prompt passage through the mountain, acquired by con- 
densation a tremendously increased power. Mount Tartaria now began to burst 
with fearful explosions ; wide rents in its sides were first visible ; a thick smoke 
and steam arose from the evaporation of the subterranean water ; the trees be- 
gan to burn and fall; and lastly, with one awful crash, the mountain opened in 
the centre from its summit to its base ; the southern side retained its perpendi- 
cular position, while the northern, falling in one huge heap of ruin, presented 
such a new barrier to the lava, as to turn its course in a line almost at a right 
mage with its previous direction. 

or some time Cornwall was not aware of his deliverance: the violence of 
the explosion, the sound of whirring fragments, and the density of the smoke 
and steam, held him for a brief time in ignorance of his real situation; he 
stood as one who knew not whether he still trod this world, or was passing into 
another; uncertain if his soul caught the sounds of lower creation, or was 
passing to receive its final sentence. 

As the smoke cleared away, what was his astonishment to behold the burning 
tide which had flowed towards his path, now running parallel with it! Corn- 
wall could have fullen on his knees in loud and glowing gratitude ; but, urged by 
the nature of his enterprise to physical exertion, he could only pour out his 
soul in a fervent prow ret j thanksgiving. Almost scorched by the 20 gasping 
from the suffocating sulphuric vapour, and half deprived of vision by the hot 
particles that floated in the air, Cornwall gained Mount Tartaria. The van- 

uished lava was still hissing in its watery caverns. Cornwall skirted the erect 

of the mountain, and pressed onward till the noise of the warring ele- 
ments within it died in the distance, and gave place to the still more fearful 
sounds of the volcano itself. The wind still continued favourable, and the trees 
here opened intoa kind of natural avenue, terminated by an ancient mount, 
whose ruddy coloured soil (whence arose its name) peeped here and there 
through the trees and herbage that partially covered its sides. Cornwall strained 
his eyes in anxious and almost dizzy gaze : he thought he descried a low hermit- 
see and cross; he quickened his pace, his bosom throbbed high—it was indeed 

Red Mountain. 

As we before said, this elevation lay in the vicinity of the new crater ; and as 
*Cornwall a proached, the bellowing of the volcano arose louder and louder on 
his ear, and the noise of the intermittent explosions became so tremendous as 
‘to rend the air, rock the earth, and merge every other sense in one wild feeling 
of personal terror. A tempest of ashes, stones, and rocks, arose from the roar- 
‘ing aperture; while Cornwall heard among the trees the heavy descent of 
huge fragments which carried ruin in their fall. He remarked, however, with 
, Yaad to Heaven, that few were hurled in the quarter of Monte Rosso; but 

trembled lest some new propellent force might change their direction ere he 
should deliver the object of his solicitude. s he ascended Monte Rosso, and 
Pama a more distinct view of the volcano, this fear derived an awful accession ; 

seemed as if some demon, long pent beneath the troubled earth, had burst his 
confinement, and were revenging his imprisonment, and making jubilee of his 
emancipation, by heaping desolation and ruin round his former dungeon. It 
was almost impossible to mark that furious chaos of elements, and hear that roar 
of desolating artillery, without an indescribable feeling that they were the result 


the mount, and with hasty. now. strode, rather. than. walked.its ascent; he 
gained the summit—he entered the hermi passed from the first 

ment to an inner chamber. On a sick couch lay stretehed an emaciated form, 
but Cornwall saw it not: he beheld but one object—the female figure which 
stood leaning over the bed; that figure there was no mistaking. 

It ought to be remarked, that these tales are of a high religious 
character, and that every incident is turned to pious use. Itisa 
favourite doctrine with the author, that all principle is founded on 
a vital sense of religion ; and much of the dialogue and incident go 
to show the operation of this necessary connexion, 


LIDDIARD'’S TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 

WE begin our notice of Mr. Lipp1arp's Travels with the sentence 
from Gray, with which he ends them—* Any man living may make 
a book, if he will but set down with truth what he has seen or heard.” 
Mr. Lipprarp is a case in point. Of all men living, he is one of 
whom a book of travels might be least expected; he has nota 
single qualification for the enterprise. He can neither make the 
common amusing nor discover the uncommon, for he has neither 
fancy, humour, nor science. He travelled by‘a well-known track 
over the part of Europe most frequented by tourists: his object was 
the beguiling of a summer ; and he diligenced, voitured, bateaued, 
and promenaded, as hundreds, nay, thousands, do every year; the 
least intellectual of whom sees as much, and indeed reflects as 
much, as Mr. Lipp1arp himself,—though perhaps they may not, 
like him, have learned the art of stringing words together, in verse 
and prose, with his facility. In neither verse nor prose, from one 
end of the book to the other, is there an idea, Commonplaces of 
all sorts abound, and details of all that may be seen out of 2 
coach-window are indulged in. His Swiss tour in the Oberland 
is just what is laid down in every tour-book for the traveller who 
proposes to despatch Switzerland in six weeks. Mr. Lipp1arp 
did not possess even the means of acquiring information in any 
way, except through his eyes; for he is evidently too ignorant of 
French to carry on a conversation, or, in fact, do much more than 
demand his eau chaude and his déjetiné: the little he has, how- 
ever, he makes the most of; for these and other words, and short 
pseudo-quotations, occur in every page, and are nearly without an 
exception either ill spelt or defectivein grammar. Of theexistence 
of German he seems only lately to have heard; and accordingly 
informs us, that it contains many words exactly the same as in 
English, both in spelling and pronunciation, as he was kindly in- 
formed by a German gentleman, one M. de S—, as he was travel- 
ling in his britchka. 

All this time, Mr. Lippr1arp is of opinion that he is a very 
clever fellow, a fine poet, and a most agreeable companion; and. 
is very angry if other people do not agree with him. Neverthe- 
less, he has his good points : though a clergyman, of some persua- 
sion or other, he is liberal and charitable in his opinions, and gene- 
rally is a goodnatured person, and indulges in few acrimonious 
remarks. Vanity and petulance would be too odious: vanity with 
a simplicity amounting on one hand to zatveté, and on the other 
hand to ignorance, is his characteristic; as for his raptures, 
enthusiasm, and his grand poetry beginning ‘ Oh what a din,” it 
is a trick he has got—a harmless one, unless when he persuades 
some good easy man to be at the expense of publishing it. 


PICTURES AND ARTISTS. 


Tue publication of Mr. Roserrs’s print of The Departure of the 
Israelites, on the merits of which we gave our opinion at the time when 
the first proof was exhibited at the publisher’s, and the appearance of 
another, though a far inferior imitation of Marrrn’s style, under the 
title of The Token of the Covenant, recall to mind still more forcibly 
the evil influence which the success of Mr. Marriy’s splendidly false 
sublimities has had upon art. Dansy, a painter of genius, emulated 
rather than imitated Marrin ; but had not Marrin’s works been so 
popular, he would in all probability have contented himself with revel- 
ling in the gorgeous scenes of nature, without being tempted to share in 
the extravagancies of his rival. Roserrs, an architectural landscape 
painte?, exerts his skill in the scenic art to produce an incongruous ag- 
gregation of architecture in bird’s-eye perspective, with a deluge of human 
beings, bearing about the same proportion to the columns as a man does 
to the Monument. But by giving a natural effect, the scene becomes 
glaringly unnatural. This is a mistake, which lets us into one of the 
secrets of Marrin’s success. He introduces his light like a fire-work 
exploding in the midst of utter darkness, and the vanishing points of 
his perspective are lost in clouds and smoke: all is consistent, for 
all is preternatural. And certainly, as immense space, obseurity, and 
vastness, are elements of the sublime, Mr. Marrin’s pictures pos- 
sess a species of sublimity of character. He leaves the whirlwind 
of passion and the “still small voice” of expression, for ‘ thun- 
derings and lightnings and thick darkness.” Instead of dwelling 
in the abodes of men, he pitches his tent onthe crater of ayolcano. He 
studies the clouds, instead of reading the hearts and countenances 
of mortals. We do not object to his works on this account ; but we 
protest against the undue value that is set upon a style which imposes 
on the senses by a trick of art. And as the term “trick” has been 
cavilled at, we will here explain our meaning. What we terma trick of 
art, is the substituting an arbitrary effect for one that is consistent with 
natural appearances ; or it is exaggerating any object, natural or artifi- 
cial, either in its extent or its elevation, beyond probability, or height- 
ening an effect unduly, in order to deceive the mind by imposing on the 
senses. And we resist this meretricious style, because it deals only 
with externals, and with those only in a preternatural manner, When 
Mart soars into heaven above or descends into hell beneath, he is. not 
more sublime than he is upon earth, because he treats celestial and infer- 
nal scenes after the same fashion as he does terrestrial ones. His Pan-~ 








of demonijacal rage and malignity, rather than the operations of Nature still 
under the control of her God. Cornwall had secured his mule at the bottom of 


demonium is only another Babylon; and bis effects are equally preter~ 
natural whether he is wader the clouds or above them. TunneER’s pit= 
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ture of Italy would be called extravagant by the worshippers of Mar- 
gay. TurneEn’s canyas reflects the poetry, that is the ideal truth of 
nature: Marrin’s, a morbid invention of fancy. We may not have 
beheld such a scene as TuRNER has painted, but we have seen faint 
glimpses of such effects as he produces ; and those who have witnessed 
an Talian sunset will say that his picture is the truth not over- 
charged, and scarcely fallen short of. But we have not only never seen 
such displays as Marrin’s, but the associations which they awaken 
_ase those of fire-works and blue-lights ; and for the rest, we must either 
refuse our admiration or pay it blindly. 

But to return to Mr. SANDERS’s mezzotint called The Token of the 
Covenant: it is a poor and slavish imitation of Marrin’s style, black 
and steelly in execution, and destitute of an original idea, or even of that 
mock grandeur and sublimity of which we at least expect some show 
in these mimicries. 

There has been, of late, rather a dearth of new Prints. Wutk1e’s 
Penny Wedding, however, is in itself a host. It forms one of a series 
of pictorial illustrations of Scottish life and character, of which, like 
the Waverley Novels, we never wish to see the end. In becoming the 
painter of scenes of Scottish history, WiLkr£ is only taking a higher 
and more epic range; and in describing it, the force and fidelity with 
which le has treated comic and homely subjects will prove a powerful 
aid, by enabling him to give that appearance of reality which so emi- 
nently characterizes his picture of John Knox. In the picture before 
us, he has represented the scene with his usual felicity. The floor of 
the cottage is cleared, and the dancers are footing it away with great 
energy and good-willina Highland reel. The bridegroom is handing out 
his bride,—who, by the by, looks rather stupid; and the bridesman and 
maid are preparing to follow their example. The sides of the cottage are 
lined with guests of various characters, as shown by their physiognomies 
and expression ; and you make, as it were, a tour of observation round the 
room; sothat, as was well said of Hocartu’s works, you read the pic- 
ture. There is great spirit and nature in the action and attitudes of the 
dancers; the busy housewife, too (a likeness of Mrs. Mattocks), who 
leans forward to exchange a joke with one of the lasses, and the old 
dame on the other side, to whom the bailie is addressing himself, are 
admirable studies of character. The fiddler is a portrait of Neil Gow; 
and the piper is so remarkable a person, that he is most probably an 
individual likeness. The picture is well filled, and in excellent keep- 
ing; and the accessories, without intruding on the eye, form an essen- 
tial part of the scene. The engraving, by James Stewart, is ad- 
mirable. The varieties of colour and texture, excepting the flesh tints, 
are well represented; and the general effect of the picture is also pre- 
served. As the record of an old Scottish custom, this print is likely 
to be more popular even than the previous works of WILKIE. 

The Fireside Companions—a group of dogs basking in the blaze of a 
wood fire in a Highland cottage—has been engraved by BENJAMIN 

Giton, from one of Epwin LANDSEER’s inimitable pictures. The 
execution is elaborate, and the animals are faithfully copied; and but 
for a want of brilliancy and relief, and of that variety of colour and tex- 
ture which we have noticed as forming so great a merit in the engraving 
of the Penny Wedding, we should give it unqualified praise. 

The Soldier’s Wife, by J. Woon, is a scene from the popular verses 
which we used to hear spouted in our boyish days, and are known as 
“ Eliza.” The incident is hacknied, and the composition is too studied ; 
which gives it an artificial character, like what the mock-pathos of the 
reciter did to the story. 





The annual distribution of the prizes given by the Society of Arts 
was made on Monday, at Exeter Hall. Sir Epwarp Coprincron 
presided, in the absence of the Duke of Svussrx; and the gallant 
Admiral proved himself as efficient in the chair as on the quarter-deck. 
The first three medals being awarded for nautical improvements, the 
Chairman spoke con amore on these occasions, and enhanced the value 
of the honorary reward by his favourable opinion of the inyentions. 
Throughout the performance of his gratifying task, Sir Epwarp 
seemed animated by a lively interest, but especially where the success- 
ful candidate was a lady. “In these cases, we thought the ceremony 
seemed more than usually interesting to both parties; and we dare say 
none of the fair artists will forget the complimentary words addressed 
to them by the hero of Navarino. Among the numerous claimants of 
medals, were several juvenile students, who received great applause ; 

ut the most distinguished in this respect was Miss ALABASTER, who 
received the large gold medal for the second time. Her talent asa 
painter is conspicuous in the Exhibitions. The company consisted 
chiefly of ladies ; and the view of the hall from the platform showed 
a delightful parterre of beauty and gay colours. 





EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 450.) 

There are a great many pictures which want of space compelled us 
to omit in our former notices ; we can only briefly point out the principal 
of the number, though we would not willingly love unnoticed a single 
Work of merit. “Procession of Roman Peasants to a Christening” 
(319), by P. Wittiams, is a delightful and picturesque scene, simply 
8nd delicately treated. The maids and matrons are characteristic in 
look and air; the figures are well drawn and gracefully composed ; 
and the picture is purely and brilliantly coloured. Parnis’s “ Wounded 
Knight” (333) is a clever and richly-painted furniture picture, elabo- 
rately got up; but-this is not history painting. In the quotation we 
“are told, that “it was usual for ladies to study the art of surgery, in 
order to dress the wounds of their knights ;” and the artist illustrates 
this by making a splendidly-attired dame bind up a wounded man’s 
arm with a flimsy lace searf! There are two pictures, one of the 
Death, the other of the Burial of Sir John Moore ; the former by 
Jones (7), the latter by BrockEepon (410): the general effect com- 
prises the only merit of either, and that is not much. Harr’s “ Gia- 
copo Querini” (55), is a fine illustration of a page in the history of 

enice : there is mind and purpose in the picture; it is free from the 
artist’s mannerism of effect,—which isa greatimprovement. ‘“ Othello” 
(427), by E. D. Leany, is well meant, and boldly designed and painted, 

uta failure as regards the expression, which in such a subject is 








all in all. 
female head of a very interesting character; it is a charming picture, 
but the quotation which forms its title was probably an aftert ht, 
H. Wyarrt’s Archimedes (452), is a good study of a philosopher 
but it is unluckily christened, seeing that the sage wields a il, 
and has an inkstand, a printed book, and one of Cary’s globes beside 
him. “ Finished Sketehfora Picture of Bacchus and Ariadne,” by J. 
M. Leicu, has much that is good in it; but the colouring is heavy,and 
the composition too crowded. These are prevailing faults with thi¢ 
artist. Moreover, the same subject has been often finely treated by the 
Old Masters, of whose pictures this sketch is tooimitative. Why will 
not our young painters choose themes of present interest, instead of 
travelling over the well-trodden track of antiquity? The history of 
our own country is a source that is far from being exhausted; nor is it 
likely to be by this generation of artists. 

M‘Cuise’s “ Puck Disenchanting Bottom” (464), is full of freaks 
of fancy in the shape of fairy elves; but the weaver’s figure is ill drawn 
and the general effect and keeping of the picture are not successful, 
“« Cinderella” (272), by C. LANDsEER, is a very well-painted picture, 
and has good character; but we think Cinderella should look more 
delighted—we are sure Miss Inverarity does, in that character. CLa- 
TER’s “ Village Postman” (382), is good, and brilliantly painted, 
without “ o’erstepping the modesty of nature;” which is a welcome 
improvement in this artist. ‘ Indulgence ” (115), by Kipp, a black 
servant helping himself to a glass of wine, while his master is taking an 
after-dinner nap, is an amusing picture, the humour of which is not 
spoilt by that forced expression of which we hare sometimes had occa 
sion to complain in the works of this artist. ‘ The Musical Bore” 
(69), by Buss, is a burly amateur, most inveterately practising on the 
trombone, at a time when his fierce blasts have roused his landlord 
and family from their beds. |The abstraction and persevering energy 
of the trumpeter, who’ appears to be deafened by the sound of his 
instrument to the remonstrances of his drowsy host, is humorously ex- 
pressed. ‘ Mathews as Monsieur Mallet” (257), by G. Cuint, ig 
no ordinary theatrical portrait, but a finished picture, with true feeling, 
most beautifully portrayed: the likeness is minutely faithful. 

Among other noticeable pictures, we had marked the following. 
“ Dinner- Time” (222); a party of wood-cutters, with their wives and 
children, about to enjoy their meal at noon, under the cool shade,—one 
of WiTHERINGTON’s best works. ‘ Smugglers” (262), by WEBSTER. 
* Juvenile Architects” (24), and “ Blowing Bubbles” (318), by De 
Passmore. “ Parting Advice” (824), by Knicut. “ The Decoy” 
(439), by Inskirr. The “ Saint Manufactory ” (239), by UWINns,—« 
an interior of the work-shop of a maker of lignum-vitz angels, and full. 
dressed doll Madonnas, at Naples; with priests haggling fora bunch of 
cherubs, and peasants bringing ina basket of saints to be repaired. Fie 
WEsTALL has several paintings which will be recognized by every one 
familiar with his little designs for book-prints. This artist is one of 
the few whose productions we prefer seeing through the medium of 
engraving. 

Of Animal painting there is little, but that little is good. Cattle 
fare better than human beings in the article of portraiture, For ins 
stance, ** Miss Edwards, an old hackney,” by Coorrr (105), is far 
more agreeable and interesting than the “* Young Lady” (422), painted 
by Mr. Oriver; and Warp’s mare and foals, which he calls the 
** Strong and Weak Twin” (94), is a picture that we would not ex~ 
change for many a “ Ladyand Child.” Danreu’s “ Animals of Cey- 
lon” (338 to 341), Woopwarp’s “ Portraits of Horses and Dogs” 
(302 and 436), and Dearman’s Cattle (353), are excellent. 

Among the Landscapes, the following are more particularly worthy 
of attention. ‘ A Water Mill” (252), by Lez. ‘ The River Tamar, 
at Endsleigh” (13), and ** Dove Dale” (435), by Lewis. ‘ Showery 
Weather” (370), by J. J. Cuaton. ‘“ A Hindoo Temple” (9), and 
“ Mausoleum” (20), by Danrett. “ Killaloe” (17), by STANLEY. 
«* Composition” (352), by ALLEN. “ Travellers attacked by Ban- 
ditti” (428), by Srump. ‘ An English Village” (455), by CRESWICK, 

In the room where the Water Colour Drawings are hung, are W, 
WesraLt’s pretty little water colour Views of Poets’ Residences, in- 
cluding those of Scott, Hogg, Crabbe, Moore, Bowles, Heber. These 
very interesting illustrations are to be engraved. 

Among the Architectural Drawings in the Library, is one of GANDy’s 
imaginative, complicated, and substantial structures in air (968); which 
he entitles “Idea of the Staircase leading to the Gates of Heaven.” 
This artist is the prototype of Marrix. There are also numerous 
designs, accepted and rejected, for the new public buildings ; such as 
Hungerford Market, Westminster Hospital, Fishmongers’ Hall, 
Gravesend Pier, the Chapel of the Cemetery Company, &c. ; and 
several models, some of which are arranged in the Council-room. 

The Sculpture-room, or closet rather, contains no work of extraor- 
dinary interest. ‘A Female Sleeping” (1214), by Baity, is beautifully 
composed ; the graceful and natural repose of the figure, especially the 
upper part, is the image of sleep. _Cnantry’s marble statue of Can- 
ning (1171), to be erected in the Town Hall, Liverpool, is very far 
superior to that in bronze, by WestMacort, in Palace Yard; it is dise 
tinguished by grandeur and simplicity of style, and dignified character : 
the likeness, as is usual with Cuantry, is admirably conveyed. WrEsT- 
Macot?’s “ Gipsy” (1178) is too literally treated, and the drapery is 
meagre ; the face is pretty and characteristic; but the subject is not 
suited to sculpture. |‘ The Cymbal-player” (1172), by WEsTMacorT 
junior, is a very creditable performance for a young sculptor ; the out- 
stretched leg is admirably modelled, and other parts of the figure are 
good; the attitude is not particularly graceful ; nor is it, we think, 
quite consistent with the joyous employment, which requires uncon- 
strained freedom of action. | The head of Srevier’s statue of Earl 

Harcourt (1177), is the best part of it. Rossi's statue of Thomson 
(1173), is too much in the “ Tam and Souter” school 3, it is literal and 
bad in taste, and poor in style and execution; the face is a mere mask. 
His “ Mercury” (1176), is any thing but mercurial in air and attitude. 
Loveu’s group of “ Duncan’s Horses” on the night of his murder, as 
described in Shakspeare, is a masterly composition : the expression and 
varied action of the animals are admirable, and display accurate know 
ledge and observation of nature. We hope to see this artist do justice 
to his genius by relying mere upon his own powers, and copying nature 
instead of the antique. 


“ Hero” (194), by R. T. Bons, is a beautifully-painted 
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Among the Busts which were visible, we noticed particularly one of 
Lord Brougham, by Batty (1207),—the best that has yet been ex- 
hibited of the Chancellor, but we hope not destined to continue the 
best; of Prince George of Cumberland, by Lecrew (1167); of Lord 
Augustus Fitzclarence (1183), well modelled by Suarp; one of a 
daughter of Lord Frederick Fitzclarence (1198), by the same sculptor ; 
and an interesting bust of a Boy (1209), by Moorrt. Mr. Francts’s 
busts of the King, the Dukes of Wellington and Bedford, and Earls 
Grey and Essex, denote illustrious patronage, but not preeminent skill. 
But really it is painful to have to speak of works of which we get so 
imperfect a view in this hole-and-corner exhibition. ‘The Gallery at 
the Coliseum is the place to see sculpture to advantage. 


MUSIC. 
Eight Glees, composed by WiLi1am LINLEy. 


We fear this volume must be regarded as the final offering at the 
shrine of Apollo from a family more highly gifted than any other within 
the range of English svesital latory. Of the father it is enough to 
say, that he was the author of “ Let me careless,” one of the sweetest 
compositions for five voices that ever was penned. Mrs. Surripan’s 
name it is sufficient to mention: her beauty (the theme of her husband’s 
muse) has been immortalized by the pencil of GAINsBoRouGH, her cha- 
racter by the pen of Moore; her powers as a singer have no adequate 
record except the recollection which a few still retain of their fascina- 
tion. Tuomas Lintey the younger, the friend and associate of Mozart, 
was cut off in the very spring-time of life, after having given the promise 
of high musical excellence. Wu1ti1am, the author of the present volume, 
is the only surviving member of this accomplished family. In a dedi- 
cation to his friend Mr. Satomons, he thus speaks of himself—« I 
cannot presume to appear before the public under any other title than 
that of an amateur, though the last now, unhappily, of a professional 
name of which it would be unbecoming in me to speak in the language 
of praise. Though destined to be occupied in pursuits very different 
from those of music, my father was not the less anxious that I should 
receive the best instruction in the science: he taught me himself to 
sing, and sent me to ABEL to be well grounded in counterpoint. Under 
that excellent musician, Iam proud to say, I studied with Joun Cramer. 
With these advantages, my friend, you will not be surprised that I em- 
ployed, during a twelve years’ residence in India, much, indeed most of 
my leisure time, in musical practice and composition. On my return 
to England, I was vain enough to think that some of my productions 
might experience a favourable reception with the public ; but the attrac- 
tion of the English school had passed away, and foreigners and foreign 
music only could hope for protection and encouragement. A kind of 
Anglo-Italian style of ballad was prevailing, and continues still to be 
patronised by young ladies, because the airs are easy, and they can chirp 
them to their own accompaniment ; but to such littleness I could not 
have descended, even had my circumstances required it.” 

Mr. Lin ey, in the course of his dedication, mentions the composi- 
tions of Neuxosm and MrnpEtssoun with high and deserved praise ; 
and it is a severe satire upon the taste of those who affect to give the 
tone to musical opinion in this country, that the glees of Wrensr, CaLL- 
cott, Cooke, Hors ey, and our other great writers in this style, have 
always met with the eager and ardent admiration of these highly-gifted 
foreigners. 

' The glees contained in this velume are well calculated to sustain the 
reputation of the English school of vocal part-writing : they have been 
long known and admired in our best musical circles, and their reputation 
will live long after the trashy productions to which Mr. Lin.ey adverts 
have been forgotten. They bespeak mental as well as musical cultiva- 
tion: the poetry of song is wedded to a corresponding feeling in the 
music, together with a freedom and originality which evince the compo- 
sition to have been not a job, but a pleasure. We cannot conceive the 
words selected from CoLutns’s “ Ode to Fear” to have been set with 
an intenser feeling of their beauty, or with a stronger musical develop- 
Mnent of their character. This glee any composer might be proud to 
have written. The other serious glee (or rather Ode) stands nearly at 
the same point of elevation. We subjoin the words; which, as well as 
the music, are the production of Mr. Lin.ey. 
“ FAITH. 
* At that dread hour, when beams celestial day, 

And the world’s idle pomp dissolves away, 

When, dreadful in his wrath, th’ Almighty shrouds 

His awful thunders in a night of clouds, 

When power’s vast fabric shall be rent in twain, 

And monumental flatteries plead in vain, 

On thy lone grave the star of peace shall shine, 

And saints thy form, thy hallow’d form enshrine, 

Breathe life ifamortal o’er thy humble sod, 

And bear thee, wing’d with hope, triumphant to thy God.” 

The cheerful glees possess equal excellence of their kind; particu- 
larly ‘“‘ Hark, from yon ruin’d abbey-walls,” ‘“ On the down of a 
thistle,” and “‘ Now the blue fly’s gone to bed.” 

Should the author of this voloms say, with Virert, 

* Omnia fert xtas, animum quoque: szpe ego longos 

Cantando puerum memini me condere soles : 

Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina :” 
(we suspect that he will not adopt the rest of the verse, and add, 
* vox quoque Merin 
Jam fugit ipsa :”) 
he will have vindicated his claim to the honoured name he bears, and 
deserved the thanks of the English musician. 


Mozart's Six Grand Symphonies, newly adapted for Two Per- 
formers on the Pianoforte; with Accompaniments for Violin, 
Flute, and Violoncello (ad libitum). By J. B. Cramer. No. II. 
The title of this work explains its nature, and the name of Mr. 

Cramer is a guarantee for its merit. The present number is the Sym- 

phony in G minor, the most melodious and expressive of them all. | Its 

character of tender melancholy pervades it from the first bar to the last ; 
while this unity of design is relieved by a rich variety of effects. An 
arrangement for four hands on the pianoforte, is the most suitable for 
orchestral compositions, as it affords room for the points and contriy- 

















ances of harmony, without the creation of embarrassing difficulties, 
Mr. Cramer has executed his task, as might be expected, with the 
utmost skill and felicity. 


The Choruses in Haypn’s Oratorio “The Creation;” arranged 
for Two Performers on the Pianoforte. By W. Warts. No. I, 
This is the chorus “ The Marvellous Work,” arranged in a very 

full and masterly manner. We are, however, no great admirers of the 
practice, now so general, of arranging every species of music, vocal ag 
well as instrumental, for the pianoforte. A vocal chorus cannot be 
made to produce an effect at all satisfactory; and it is not, surely, ren. 
dered necessary by any scarcity of proper pianoforte music. 


* Poor Adele,” sung by Mr. Parry junior; the Poetry by Barry 
CorNWALL; the Music by the CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 

“ The Land;” the Poetry by Barry CorNnwALL; the Music by 
the CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 


“ Poor Adele” is a beautiful song. The melody is somewhat of a 
Tyrolese cast, and finely expressive of the melancholy poetry. It is 
rendered very difficult, in one place, by a modulation into the key of C 
with seven flats,—a most effectual bar to the popularity of the song. 

“ The Land” is not quite so happy an effort as its delightful compa- 
nion, “* The Sea.” It shows, however, what effect a great master may 
give to a rather ordinary theme, by skill in its treatment and develop. 
ment. The accompaniment is quite splendid. 
“ Blow light, thou balmy air;” Serenade. 

TuHomson, Esq. 


We have not for many a day met with any thing that does so much 
credit to the English school of music as this graceful and elegant song. 
Its melody possesses the rare quality of perfect novelty, and is at the 
same time simple and natural. We have never met any thing of Mr. 
Tuomson’s which does not bear the impress of a fine genius, and great 
knowledge of the art. 


“The Gathering of the Unions;” March and Song. 


This is a song of the time, and is worthy to be placed beside the 
Marseilloise Hymn and the Parisienne. The following are the verses— 
Lo, we answer! see, we come, 
Quick at Freedom’s holy call, 
We come! we come! we come! we come ! 
To do the glorious work of all ; 
And hark! we raise, from sea to sea, 
The sacred watchword ‘ Liberty.” 


God is our guide! from field, from wave, 
From plough, from anvil, and from loom, 
We come, our country’s rights to save, 
And speak a tyrant faction’s doom ; 
And hark! we raise, from sea to sea, 
The sacred watchword ‘+ Liberty.” 


Composed by Joun 


God is our guide! no sword we draw, 
We kindle not war’s battle-fires ; 
By union, justice, reason, law, 
We claim the birthright of our sires, 
We raise the watchword “ Liberty,” 
We will, we will, we wit be free. 


These simple, but noble and vigorous lines (which were sung by the 
multitude at the great Birmingham meeting), are admirably expressed 
by the music, which is evidently the work of no common hand. The 
air is at once pleasing and bold, and the accompaniment masterly. 
We should like to hear it performed at one of the theatres; the solo 
parts sung by Brana, with a full chorus, and accompaniments in the 
form of a military march. — Its effects, both musical and moral, would 
be electritying. 


THINGS AND THOUGHTS, 
FOUND HERE AND THERE, 


Tue Burns or Brrps.—Of all our English warblers, to | taste, the most 
ravishingly sweet, wild, and wonderful, is the blackcap. As the Scotch say to 
the Irish, when the latter pretend a claim to Ossian, ‘ Well, take him if you 
can: we have Robert Burns for our own!” So I say of my beloved blackeap: 
he is the Burns of birds. And really often, Sir, when musing alone (although I 
may be laughed at for telling it, and I care not), delightfully startled at his sud- 
den burst of ecstatic song, I exclaim aloud, ‘¢ God bless thy merry heart! and 
I find I have long ago written opposite to him on the margin of my Ray, 
“ Avium poeta, et omni modulamine amplissimus.”—Dovaston, in Loudon's 
Magazine. : 

Miss Epcewortn’s Irish Cuaracters.—It aa have been the Edin- 
burgh Review, with which Miss Edgeworth has been for so many years a pro- 
digious, and almost the exclusive female favourite, which has conferred on her 
a reputation, to which she is not now at any rate entitled, of being the wg if 
not the only national painter of Irish characters and manners. Neither | . 
feelings, mind, nor imagination, however, are Irish. She is a shrewd Englis - 
woman, of enlarged understanding and rare talent, who cleverly, but sone 
not yery correctly, sketches Irish character and manners, as any other well- 
informed person long resident in Ireland might do; with many cool, minute 
touches, which would infallibly have escaped one whose heart and imagination 
had warmed and expanded among the Irish people, and who, from childhood to 
womanhood, had grown up, nursed in their traditions, usages, habitudes, 0 
feelings. In writing of the Irish, she has neither dived to the depths of the 
author of the “ O’Hara Tales,” nor soared to the altitudes of Lady Morgan. 
She has shown nothing of the troubled, tumultuous passion, and dark hia 
of the former, nor of the vividness and abandon of the latter. There 18 — 
about her that proves the true raciness of the sod. Though her heart, ant 
good wishes, and excellent understanding, may have been in Ireland, her = 
gination and fancy are, so far as is seen in her works, clearly absentece—* ‘y 
are essentially English. An Irish popular writer, who disclaims regar 
knowledge of Brian Boru, the Milesians, Carolan, the Irish jig, and all —_ 
of schanoas, can no more be called national, than a Scottish author who . or 
know and reck nothing of Bruce and Wallace, the Covenanters, and t “of : 
ballads. Now this is not meant to detract one whit from Miss er een mM 
is only setting our readers right on what she never arrogated, though Tait’s 
been so lavishly, and, as we think, erroneously ascribed to her.— 
Magazine. , cole 

Noraste Discovery.—Dear brother nes henceforth toil not eA is 
lect and pit your potatoes for the winter; but, allowing them to tt beep 
rows where they have grown, treat them with a thin coat of mould, 















t the light ; heed not the frost, and dig 
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out potatoes for use, “fresh and fresh,” 


istory. 

Tur PurtosorpuHy oF Microscory, ork THE ImrorTANCE OF A Buc To 
Himsety.—Men are perpetually wondering what can be the use of bugs, and 
fleas, and wasps, and such kinds of vermin ; and speak of them as absolute blots 
in the escutcheon of the Almighty. The use of these insects is surely to teach 
man a perpetual lesson of h umility. He is extremely apt to fancy himself the 
only being of real importance in this planet, and that every thing in it has been 
made for his exclusive use and accommodation ; whereas a very little considera- 
tion must teach him that the said fleas, and bugs, and wasps, &c., are intended 
to enjoy themselves in their own way, just as he does : that is to say, without 
greatly considering the inconvenience, comforts, or happiness of other beings, 
I consider it as certain that bugs were intended to prey upon man, as that man 
and the other predaceous mammalia were intended to destroy the weaker ani- 
mals. Ifa bug (1 beg pardon—a cime lectularius) could reason, it would pro- 
bably suppose that man was of no other use in the creation than to prepare its 
habitation and supply its food ; and would think that no better evidence need be 
adduced to prove the immense importance of a bug than that such bountiful pro- 
vision had been made for it.— Goring and Pritchard’s Microscopic Illustra- 
tions. 

Stow Dearu.—Snakes eat lizards, and generally gorge the head of the 
lizard and its fore legs first, in which case you see the tail and hinder legs pro- 
jecting out of the snake’s mouth; but it sometimes happens that the snake 
‘seizes the lizard by the tail, when its head, with its bright eyes, will be seen 
peeping out of the destroyer’s mouth, quite alive, and struggling hard, but in 
vain, to get away. It is well known how slowly the serpent tribe swallow 
their food; andas -the lizard is very tenacious of life, its lower extremities are 
pretty well digested before the head and upper parts are dead or nearly swallowed. 
—Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. 

Freepom or Morion NEcEssARy To Cu1tLpHoop.—To the due framing of 
the man, it is requisite that the child should grow up in a certain carelessness of 
spirit. The natural mobility of a child requires, for the full development of the 
mental as well as physical powers, to have complete play. To train his infant 
limbs constant action is requisite. Watch a child, and see how unceasing is the 
motion requisite to keep him in a state of comfort; confine him for a moment, 
and he is uncomfortable and unhappy. In the early days of his infancy, unable 
to move himself sufficiently, the nurse keeps him in constant motion ; having 
acquired strength, he swings about his arms, kicks with his little legs, crawls, 
and throws himself into every possible contortion. The boy runs, leaps, and 
keeps himself in one incessant turmoil. It is not requisite to explain, or to 
attempt to explain these facts; to state why this motion is needed ; suffice it 
that it 7s needed. But the action of the child is never spontaneously a continuous 
action of one sort. Put him to turn a wheel, and you would ruin his health 
and stop his growth. — Tait’s Magazine. 

Tue Pracue or Cockroacues.—The cockroach is of all insect annoy- 
ances the greatest, both in size and circumstance. It eats the bindings of books 
after they have been handled, and any perspiration has dried upon them ; leather 
of all kinds that has been used, as gloves, harness, boots and shoes. They crawl 
over and eat fruit and vegetables, leaving their feeces and an intolerable stench 
wherever they go. They also eat the corks of bottled wine, cider, or porter, so 
as to give exit to the liquor; and it becomes — to protect the corks by 
dipping them in quicklime and water ; and further, they go into empty bottles, 
and render them difficult to clean, and almost impossible to sweeten. Of all the 

lagues of Jamaica, this was the object of my greatest abhorrence. In _ that 
island, no parchment is used for wills, deeds, conveyances, or any legal docu- 
ment: for, were it used for such purposes, the cockroaches would have no mercy 
upon it, if accessible to their.destructive powers; and a man’s title to land or 
other property would hold good but a very short time, if it came in their way. 
—Mr. Sells, of Kingston, in Loudon’s Magazine. 

New Licurs.—At Baltimore I first saw the fire-fly. They begin to appear 
about sunset, after which they are sparkling in all directions. In some places, 
ladies will wear them in their hair, and the effect is said to be very brilliant. 
Mischievous boys will sometimes catch a bull-frog, and fasten them all over him. 
They show to great advantage; while the poor frog, who cannot understand the 
* new lights” that are breaking upon him, affords amusement to his tormentors 
by hopping about in a state of desperation.— Vigne’s Six Months in America. 

Warer 1x WintEr.—In winter, always set the handle of your 9 as high 
as possible before you go to bed. Except in very rigid weather, this keeps the 
handle from freezing. When there is reason to apprehend extreme cold, do not 
forget to throw a rug or horse-blanket over your pump. _A frozen pump is a com- 
fortless preparation for a winter’s breakfast.—Mrs. Child’s Frugal Housewife. 

Caprice or Appetite 1N Goars.—Among my notes, in the journal of my 
voyage to England from Jamaica in 1823, is the following—‘‘ We have a grey 

‘oat on board, with as strange a depravity of appetite as was shown by my old 
ellow-voyager on board the Westbrook in 1821. It eats greedily the rush bot- 
toms of the chairs, and the Spanish mats. One day I had my-trunk on deck, 
in order to look over my clothes, when she and her kid speedily stripped off some 
of the leather covering, and eat it. In case a birch-broom was left where the 
nec could get at it, they quickly demolished it. The goat on board the West- 

rook had an especial predilection for feathers; for, as sure as any unfortunate 
capon allowed his fine tail to appear between the bars of the coop, the goat 
seized upon, pulled out, and eat it, causing the poor bird to cry piteously, while 
under this rude operation: this would happen particularly when the fowls were 
roosting with their heads to the back of the coop; and so persevering was the 
pont in this favourite pursuit, that, after a while, we had not a capon on board 

ut had been deprived of its long tail-feathers.—Zoudon’s Magazine of Natu- 
ral History. 

Loncevity 1x Russta.—It is in Russia, much more than in any other 
country, that instances of longevity are not only more numerous, but also the 
most remarkable. In effect, in the report of the Holy Synod, published in 1827, 
We find that during the year 1829, and only among those of the inhabitants of 
the empire who profess the Greek religion, 848 men reached upwards of 100 
years of age. Ofthis number, 32 had passed their 120th year; 4 from 130 to 
135... Out of 606,818 men who died in 1826, 2,985 were above 90 ; 1,432 above 
95; and 818 above 100 years of age. Among this last number, 88 were more 


a hiss 24 more than 120; 7 were above 125; and 1 had attained the age 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
_ June 9, 1852. His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, K.G., President, 
in the Chair, Woronzow Greig, Esq., of -the Inner Temple, Barrister, was 
roposed as a candidate for election. The following candidates were elected 
ellows of the Seciety—Lord Henry John Spencer hurchill; The Honour- 
able George Charles Agar, M-A., F.L.S. 3 John Disney, Esq. ; James Clark, 
M Hope, M.D. ; Archdeacon Glover ; Michael T. Sadler, Esq., M.P.; 
Lieutenant Stratford, R.N. ; James David Forbes, Esq. ; Howard Elphin- 
stone, Esq. The following were electéd Foreign Members of the Royal Society 
FR eh amoiseau; M. De. Blainville; ‘Signor Francesco Carlini; M. 
: ae eek Seeshy ene Tete. ‘ he following Gentlemen were, 
. mi ellows of the Royal iety—Lieute - 
Terrenn and Charles Mackeusic, Esq. yal Society—Lieutenant-Colonel 























The following presents were announced, viz.—Abstract of the Gulstonian 
Lectures, read to the <= College of Physicians; by P. M. Roget, M.D., 
Sec. R.S. &c. On the Electromotive Force of Magnetism; by Signori Nobili 
and Antenori; with Notes, by M. Faraday, Esq., F.R.S. On the Free 
Motion of Points, and on Universal Gravitation ; being the first part of a new 
edition of a Treatise on Dynamics ; by Professor Whewell, F.R.S. Suggestions 
for Persons who have Opportunities to make or collect Observations on the 
Tides; by Professor Whewell, F.R.S. On the Equations of Loci, traced 
upon the Surface of the Sphere; by Thomas Stephens Davies, Esq. Procds 
Verbal of the Natural History Society of the Mauritius. Essay on the Modi- 
fications of Clouds ; by Luke Howard, Esq., F.R.S. 

The Society then adjourned over Whitsun week, to meet again on Thursday 
the 21st, when the session closes. 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Oxrorp. 

On Sunday last, Mr. W. B. Heathcote was admitted Scholar of New College. 

On Thursday, the Very Rev. J. Merewether, M.A., of Queen’s College, Dean of Heres 
ford, was admitted to the Degree of Bachelor in Divinity, Grand Compounder. 

The degree days in the ensuing Act Term will be as follow—Wednesday, June 13; 
Thursday, June 21; Thursday, June 28; Thursday, July 5; Saturday, July 7, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the following degrees were conferred. 
Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. T. Gregory, St. John’s; Rev. R. Little, Sidney. Master of 
Aris—F, Scott, Trinity. Bachelors in Civil Law—Lord A. Fitzclarence, Trinity ; Rev. 
J. B. James, F.L.S. Queen’s; Rev. J. Morgan, Sidney. Bachelors in Physic—C. J. B. 
Aldis, Trinity; W. H. Yates, G. Wilson, St. John’s; M. Scholefield, J. Jones, Caius ; 
E. Williams, Queen's; A. T. Holyrod, Christ's. Bachelors of Arts—R.G. L. Blenkin- 
sopp, T. D. H. Wilson, J. Garnett, Trinity; D. Williams, St. John’s; J. C. Morphew 
(Compounder), G. T. Hall, St. Peter’s ; P. B. Backhouse, C. E. Mayo, Clare Hall; W, 
Monkhouse, Caius; E, Freeman, Corpus Christi; C. J. Snape, Queen’s ; W. Fullerton, 
Emmanuel, 

At the same Congregation, the Rev. H. Parsons, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, was 
admitted ad eundem of this University. 

The Chancellor’s Medal for the best English Poem was on Friday last adjudged to 
na C. — of Trinity College. Subject, “ The Taking of Jerusalem in the First 
Srusade,”’ 

On Tuesday last, the Rev. F. Le Grice, Fellow of Clare Hall, was instituted, on the 
presentation of the Master and Fellows of that society, to the Vicarage of Great Grans- 
den, in the county of Huntingdon, vacant by the death of the Rev. J. Plumptre. 

J. W. L. Heaviside, Esq., B.A. of Sidney Sussex College, was on Thursday elected a 
Foundation Fellow of that society; and the Rev. C. J. Shaw, M.A., was at the same 
time elected a Fellow on Smith's foundation. 

Lord Panmure has appointed the Rev. E. P. Denniss, B.C.L. of Trinity Hall, in this 
University, and alternate morning preacher at St. George’s Chapel, Albemarle Street, 
one of his Lordship’s domestic Chaplains. 

Lord John Beresford has been admitted of Trinity College. 

At the close of the examination at St, John’s College, on Tuesday, the first class in 
each year was arranged as follows. 

Third year—Pound ; Creuze; Paley; Quirk, Howlett, @g.; J. Thompson; Massey ; 
J. H. Barker, 

Second year—Bullock; Low; J. Wood; Trentham; Bryer; Hey, Welldon, @q.; 
Giles; Rolfe; Coates; Jenner; Wharton, White, @g.; Nevin; Sandford; Meyler ; 
Huxtable; C. Cotterill. 

First year—Sylvester; Cotterill; Scudamore; Gibbons ; Bishop; Ireland; Walt- 
ham; Hutchinson; Pillard, Legrew, @q.; Mr. Hope, Beadon, @qg.; W. H. Smith; 
Gipps; Curtis; Lambert ; A. Smith; Bensted; Bateson; Etty; W. Laing; Drake; 
R. Barber ; Makinson, 





THE ARMY. 


War-Orrice, June 5.—Memoranda—The half-pay of the under-mentioned Officers 
has been cancelled from the 5th instant, inclusive, they having received commuted al- 
lowances for their commissions—Assist.-Sur. H. King, half-pay Hospital Staff; Assist.- 
Sur. H. Muir, half-pay lst Foot; Cornet J. Veitch, half-pay 28th Light Dragoons ; 
Lieut. C. Nangle, half-pay 62d Foot ; Lieut. W. Loraine, half-pay unattached ; Assist.- 
Sur. S. Worrell, half-pay Coldstream Foot Guards; Capt. R. Johnston, half-pay 17th 
Foot. The half-pay of the undermentioned Officer has been cancelled from the Ist 
January, inclusive, he having received a commuted allowance for his commission—Cor- 
net A. M‘Cally, half-pay 22d Light Dragoons. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, June 4.—Royal Regt. of Artillery: Second Lieut. F. Wode- 
house to be First Lieut. vice Dyer, promoted. Corps of Royal Engineers: Gentlemen 
Cadets G. R. Hutchinson, R. G. Hamilton, H. W. Lugard, W. C. Hadden, R. S, Beat- 
son, to be Second Lieutenants. 

June 8.—7th Regt. of Light Dragoons: Capt. F. Hall, from half-pay Unattached, to 
be Capt., vice T. J. Pettat, who exchanges—Ist Regt. of Foot: Capt. G. Goodall, from 
the 55th Foot, to be Capt., vice Campbell, who exchanges; Lieut. W. D. Bedford to be 
Adjut., vice Richardson, who resigns the Adjutancy only—17th Foot: Assist.-Surg. W. 
Newton to be Surg., vice Martindale, deceased—2Ist Foot: Ensign P. L. Campbell, 
from the 89th Foot, to be Second Lieut., vice Mackenzie, appointed to the 60th Foot— 
4lst Foot: Ensign J. Lawrie to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Hamilton, who retires ; 
H. Downes, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lawrie—46th Foot: Capt. J. H. 
Anstruther, from the 76th Foot, to be Capt., vice Varlo, who exchanges—55th Foot : 
Capt. C. Campbell, from the lst Foot, to be Capt., vice Goodall, who exchanges—60th 
Foot : Second Lieut. J. K, Mackenzie, from the 21st Foot, to be Second Lieut., vice J. 
A. Morris, who retires upon half-pay Roya! African Corps—63rd Foot: Ensign R. 
Chator, from half-pay Royal African Corps, to be Ensign, vice Miles, appointed to the 
89th Foot—76th Foot: Capt. G. Varlo, from the 46th Foot, to be Capt., vice Anstruther, 
who exchanges—89th Foot: Ensign R. J. F: Miles, from the 63d Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Campbell, appointed to the 2lst Foot—92d Foot: Lieut. J. A. Robertson to 
Capt., by purchase, vice G. Macdonald, who retires; Ensign H. D. Drummond to be 
Lieut., by purchase, vice Robertson; A. Munro, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Temenaiad. 

Memorandum—The appointment of Assist.-Surg. W. H. Fryer, from the half-pay to 
the 96th Foot, on the 30th ult., has not taken place. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, 5th June. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Linea and AsuForp, Ipswich, grocers—Jrrvis and Snetson, Hinckley, solicitors— 
J. and W. Maturnson, Salterby, worsted-spinners—Norris jun. and Netson, Liver- 
pool, general-agents—Pacer and Co. Loughborough, worsted-spinners ; as far as regards 
J. Pacer—Sancrovuser and K aeuer, Leicester Square, tailors—AvuLTon and Co, Not- 
tingham, lace-makers—Srerry and Co. Romford, solicitors—Noap and BENJAMIN, 
St. Philip and Jacob, saddlers—Barnes and Co. Stockport, cotton-spinners—WALKER 
and Co. Red Bull Wharf, London, lead-merchants—SaNnpERson and Taytor, Halifax, 
organ-builders—TrusweLt and Heap, Nottingham, silk-throwsters—J, and W. 
Wnuewe .t, Lancaster, ironmongers—Dvu¥FFIELD and Simms, Bath, booksellers—Dope- 
son and Moss, Salford, stone-masons. 

INSOLVENTS. 
Coomss, ANNA and Wittram, Bennett’s Hill, builders, June 4. 
Dunspon, Tuomas, Worcester, pastry-cook, June 4. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Bvaxey, Joun, Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 

EmpeEnN, SamveEt, Bucklersbury, merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Barrram, Cuarves, Bank Side, Surry, colourman, to surrender June 15, July 17: 
solicitors, Messrs. Fyson and Beck, Lothbury. 

Bares, Wi11AM, Lees, cotton-spinner, June 20, 21, July 17: solicitors, Messrs, John- 
son and Weatherall, Temple ; and Mr. Seldon, Manchester. 

Barry, Ricnarp Cottier, Doctors’ Commons, coflee-house-keeper, June 16, July 
17: solicitor, Mr. Harman, Howard Street, Strand. 

Bawopen, Joun, Devonport, painter, June 21, 22, July 17: solicitors, Mr, Beer, Devon- 
port ; and Mr. Barnes, New Inn. te 

Bituam, JonaTuan, Old Street, St. Luke's, livery-stable-keeper, June 12, July 17: 
solicitor, Mr. Smith, Charterhouse Square. wen 

Braacaurn, Witu1am, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, upholsterer, June 26, July 17: solici- 
tors, Messrs, Brooksbank and Farn, Gray's Inn Square; and Mr. Brown, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 
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Bavans, Sanver, Chester, silversmith, June 23, July.17; solicitor, Mr. Bower, Chan- 
ne. 

ARKE, Puirty, Moat Hall, Pontesbury, maltster, June 18, July 17: solicitors, 

Messrs, Blackstock and Bunce, Temple ; Mr. Watson, wey we 8 

Foxwert, Witutam Vitarp, Clapton, cattle-dealer, June 22, July 17: solicitors, 
Messrs, Tilson and Co. Coleman Street. 

_ Go.ipvscumipt, Apotrnvs, and Co. Great St, Helen’s, merchants, June 26, July 17: 
Solicitors, Messrs. Oliverson and Co. Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Hatsarr, Evwarp, Bristol, watch-maker, June 16, July 17; solicitors, Mr. King, 
1; and Messrs, Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Hraarns, Enwarp, Dudley, hatter, June 19, 20, July 17: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson 
and Weatherall, Temple; and Messrs. Booth and Harrison, Manchester. 

Looxetr, Wi1.1amM Henry, Manchester, wine-merchant, June 19, 20, July 17: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Johnson and Weatherall, Temple; and Messrs. Booth and Harrison, 
Manchester. 

Locxwoop, Tuomas, Huddersfield, woolstapler, June 21, July 17: 
Jacomb and Tindale, Huddersfield; and Mr. Van Sandau, Old Jewry. 

Lock woop, Tuomas jun. and Cocxsurn, Jonn, Huddersfield, woollen cloth-manufac- 
turers, June 21, July 17: solicitors, Messrs. Jacomb and Tindale, Huddersfield; and 
Mr. Van Sandau, Old Jewry. 

Rircutz, James, East Lane, Walworth, baker, June 12, July 17: solicitor, Mr. John- 
ston, Cecil Street, Strand. 

Srsex, Joun Samuet, Norwich, veterinary-surgeon, June 18, July 17: 
Messrs. Hammond and Sharp, Hatton Garden ; and Mr. Daveney, Norwich. 

Sroner, Tuomas, aud Sroner, Tuomas jun. Berwick, corn-millers, June 13, July 17: 
solicitors, Messrs. Robinson and Barlow, Essex Street, Strand; and Mr. Ward, Leeds. 

Watxenr, Joun, Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, bookseller, June 18, July 17: 
solicitors, Messrs. Mayhew and Co. Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Warrinoron, Tuomas, Guildford Street, wine-broker, June 8, July 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Maule and Horne, South Square, Gray’s Inn. 

West, Joun, and Co. Newport, provision-merchants, June 22, July 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. White and Whitmore, Lincoln’s Inn; and Messrs, Bevan and Brittan, Bristol. 

Warre, Wrut1aM Faeperic, Norwich, ironmonger, June 20, 21, July 17: solicitors, 
Mr. Day, Norwich; and Mr. Abbott, Roll’s Yard, Chancery Lane. 

Yarinoron, Wiit1am, Swaffham, money-scrivener, June 19, 20, July 17: solicitors, 
Mr, Sewell, Swaffham ; and Mr, Ling, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

; DIVIDENDS. 

June 28, D’Oliviera, Old Jewry, merchant—July 2, Wood, Jermyn Street, St. James's, 
upholsterer—June 29, Henfrey, Northampton, spirit-merchant—June 26, Curlewis, 
Hanover Street, tailor—June 27, Baker, Conduit Street, tailor—J une 28, Scagell, Becken- 
han, victualler—June 28, Payne, West Square, Southwark, baker—June 29, Buckland 
jun, Shaftesbury, draper—June 27, Ramsay, Devonport Street, Commercial Road, mas- 
ter-mariner—June 26, Hutchon, Finsbury Circus, merchant—June 28, Young, Wells, Nor- 
folk, surgeon—July 27, Helsby and Co. Liverpool, watch-case-manufacturers—June 27, 
Wilkinson, Birmingham, edge-tool-manufacturer—June 28, Hedge, Colchester, watch- 
maker—June 28, Cook, Helmsley, merchant—June 27, Rees, Shrewsbury, wharfinger— 
June 28, Selden and Hynde, Liverpool, merchants—June 29, Roberts, Liverpool, builder— 
June 29, Alsop, Uttoxeter, surgeon—June 28, Clark, Lakenham, corn-merchant—June 26, 
Haselden, Liverpool, ship-builder—June 28, Parker, Wells, Norfolk, ship-builder—June 
28, Owen, St. Asaph, grocer—June 23, Upperton, Petworth, banker—June 19, Elgie, 
Worcester, scrivener—June 30, Parker, Manchester, cotton-spinner—June 28, Brancker, 
Leeds, merchant—June 27, James, Carlisle, mercer—June 27, Taylor, Dodworth, linen- 
manufacturer—June 27, Steward, Great Haywood, surgeon—June 27, Bunn and Allen, 
Worcester, flax-dressers—June 28, Cox, Bath, boarding-house-keeper—June 28, Chap- 
man, Wells, Norfolk, merchant, 


solicitors, Messrs. 


solicitors, 








CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before June 26. 

S.and J. Knight, Mold, bankers—Spedding, Carlisle, butcher—Burke, Greenwich, 
licensed-victualler—Hunt, Preston, wine-merchant—Gurner, Ball’s Pond, Islington, 
builder—S. and T. Longshaw, Grappenhall, Chester, tanners—Logan, Quebec, merchant 
—Goater, Cliddesden, Southampton, corn-dealer—Tuckey, Birmingham, victualler— 
Scageli, Beckenham, victualler—Cohen, Brighton, printer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 

Ruircure, Wit11ay, Paisley, provision-dealer, June 8, 24, 


Friday, 8th June. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Homrnry and Co. Kingsbury Episcopi, Somersetshire, shopkeepers; as far as regards 
8.,S., and S. Humpnry—Barr and Gains, Sheffield, iron-founders—J. and T. TineLe, 
Sheffield, merchants—SovuTer sen. and jun., Birmingham, tea-urn-makers—W. M. and 

. Kniout, Green Harbour Court, letter-founders—ALpEeRson and Co. Warrington, 

int-glass-manufacturers; as far as regards T. Rospinson—Jones and Bienen, Bices- 
ter, attornies—Wessrer and Hosrit, Oakham, fellmongers—Letcester and Co. 
lessees of the Manchester Race Course; as far as regards S. Mason—G Lover and 
Powe, Eccleston, coal-proprietors—Brsuop and Co. Beaminster, maltsters—W ALKER 
and Co. Sheftield, iron-founders ; as far as regards W, WarKeR—CarTeR and Martin, 
Tavistock, tanners—Haroreaves and Raprorp, Liverpool, tailors—Wrnser and 
Dorute, Ipswich, merchants—Morrts and Kine, Manchester, haberdashers—LEAKE 
and Marsu, Manchester, silk-mercers—K1ne@ and Co. Manchester, linen-drapers— 
Lees and Hatxyarp, Bottom-’oth-Moor, Oldham, cotton-spinners—ARBuUTHNOT and 
Marng, St, John Street, curriers. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Davies, Joun, Cartlett, Pembrokeshire, cabinet-maker, June 7. 

Joy, RosErt jun. Grand Hotel, Covent Garden, tavern-keeper, June 8. 

3 Pixe, BENJAMIN WINKFIELD, Duncan Terrace, City Road, fancy-paper-manufacturer, 
* June 7. 
BANKRUPTS.. 

Crarx, WitttaM, East Retford, brazier, to surrender June 21, July 20: solicitors, 
Messrs, Allen and Co. Carlisle Street, Soho Square; and Messrs, Hannam jun, and 
Newton, East Retford. 

Driver, James, Cambridge, hatter, June 29, July 20: solicitors, Messrs. Richardson 
and Talbot, Bedford Row ; and Mr. Gunning, Cambridge. 

Epwarps, Tuomas, Austin Friars, merchant, June 19, July 20: solicitors, Messrs, 

_ Grimaldi and Stables, Copthall Court. 

Haysitrie, Danren sen. Peckham Wharf, Kent Road, coal-merchant, June 16, 
July 20: solicitor, Mr. Bolton, Austin Friars. 

INaLE, Epwarp, Westbromwich, Staffordshire, builder, June 22, July 20: solicitors, 
Messrs. Harvey and Wood, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; Mr. Barlow, Birmingham; and Mr, 
Holland, Westbromwich. 

Krirx, Samver jun. Kimberworth, Rotherham, butcher, June 20, July 20: solicitors, 

. Mr, King, Castle Street, Holborn; and Mr. Oxley, Rotherham, 

Reep, Samvet, Hawkhurst, Kent, blacksmith, June 15, July 20: solicitor, Mr, She- 
tingham, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

‘rvBBs, Danret, Bolton, Lancashire, draper, June 23, July 20: solicitors, Messrs, 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. Boardman, Bolton. 

Warp, Ricnarp Wittiam, Lamb Street, Spitalfields, victualler, June 16, July 20: 
solicitors, Messrs. T. and G. Selby, Sergeant’s Inn. 

Wetcuman, Isaac THomas, Holborn Hill, linen-draper, June 25, July 20: solicitor, 
Mr. Fisher, Walbrook. 

Wuire, James, Maddox Street, Hanover Square, artificial-florist-warehouseman, 
June 20, July 17: solicitors, Messrs, Bowden and Walters, Aldermanbury. 

1rson, Ropert, Weighton, Yorkshire, tanner, June 16, July 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Walmsley and Co, Chancery Lane; and Messrs, Scotchburn and Shepherd, Great 
Driffield, 
DIVIDENDS. 

June 29, Henfrey, Northampt wine hant—June 18, Homewood, Pollard’s 
Row, Bethnal Green, brewer—June 20, Jenkins, Tonbridge Wells, grocer—June 19, 
B , Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, paper-hanger—June 30, Haywood, 
Wood Street, Cheapside, woollen-draper—June 29, Houghton and Co. King’s Arms 
Yard, Coleman Street, merchants—June 30, Godden, Southampt hemist—June 29, 

. , Tenterden, maltster—June 29, Ratcliffe, Wrexham, grocer—July 2, Oughton, 
Deritend Mills, near Birmingham, wine-drawer—July 3, Clay, St. Helens, chymist— 
Jane 30, Spier, Berkeley, wine-merchant—July 2, Dandy, Tarlton, corn-dealer—July 2, 
Armstrong, Boroughbridge, corn-merchant—June 29, J. and J. Tweedale, Rochdale, 
cotton-spinners—June 29, Yates, Stafford, banker—June 27, Crofts, Wells-next-the-Sea, 

_ shipowner—July 2, Mayor, Preston, innkeeper. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before June 29. 

. ley, Grosvenor Place, boot and shoe-maker—Rooker, Manchester, yarn-dealer— 
Walter sen., Wilstone, baker—Bond, Bath, cabinet-maker—Wrigley, Rochdale, corn- 
dealer—Gardner, Little Tower Street, wine-merchant, 








PRICES CURRENT 


BRITISH FUNDS, (Closing Prices., 





Satur. | Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs, | Friday. 

3 per Cent. Consols ......] shut — — — —- —_ 
Ditto for Account ........ 854 854 854 854 85 85 

3 per Cent. Reduced...... 844 844 844 844 83¢ 83% 
3 per meen of 1818, ...., —— se — — 91 —. 

educed 34 per Cents,.... 914 91 91 91 91 

New 34 per Cents. ....... shut a ed =e Pha = 
4 per Cents. of 1826, ..... 100% 100g 1003 100g 1003 100g 
Long Annuities.......... 16% 163 16% 164 168 164 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. .. 201 201 199 200 199 2004 
India Stock, 104 per Cent. 2074 eee 207 shut _—— — 
South Sea Stock, 34p. Cent.} —— na — — — — 
Carnatic Stock, 4 per Cent.| —— —_— — — onainn 928 
Ditto Ditto, 3perCent.| —— —_—_ —_— — 85 

Exchequer Bills,14d@.p.diem.} 1} 12 11 12 | 10 11 10 12 8 10 9 10 
India Bonds, 2} per Cent..] par] pm] 1 pm [par 1pm par 2 dis 2 dis 























FOREIGN FUNDS. 
The Dividends on Stocks printed in Italics are not payable in London; on thoso 
preceded by an Asterisk the Dividends are totally or partially suspended. 



























Austrian ........06. 5 p. Ct, 91 PMeXICAN. ...scccreces 5 p. Ct. 26 
Belgian ......... oe 5 — 76% BP DIM ..ccevecccvcecs 6 — 314 
BPAsian’. 6 .ccvseess 5 — 484 Ditto, (Div. from)1836 5 — 154 
* Buenos Ayres........ 6 — 244 Ditto, Ditto.......... 6 — 18 
SONMIGR 66301 hese es 6 — 164 Neapolitan of 1824... 5 — — 
*Colombian .......... 6 — 1l¢ = *Pernvian .... oe 6 13 
*Ditto of 1824 ........ 6 — 124 Portuguese . 5 — 54 
i eee 3 — 663 Ditto Regency 5 — + pm 
PPP ree 2+ — 43} Ca eee 5 — 994 
Do.( Rothschild’sCers,) 24 — 454 Ditto of 1822......... 5 — 101 
FERCH occ cccsceees 5 — |97f. Oc § Russian ..........06. 5 — 98z 
Do. (Rothschild’sCers.)3 — |69¢.50c | Ditto (Hope’s)....... 5 — 944 
Ditto Bank Shares . of 1200 Frs. |1700f. Oc§ * Spanish, 1820......... 5 — 9 
®Greck of 1825........ 5 p. Ct. 303 *Ditto, 1821 and1822..5 — 144 
*Guatemala.......... 6 — — F* Ditto, 1823 .......... 5 — 134 
SHARES. 
The Prices of several of the following Shares are merely nominal. 

_ MINES. DOCKS. 
Anglo-Mexican,per share of £10) 10 § Commercial. ..per share of £100 75% 
Bolanos ......eseeseseeee 150} 195 East Country ........05- 100 ¥ 
Bolivar......cseecseeeees 50] 34 East Mntia i... 000000. per Ct. 614 
Brazilian............. . ae 2 EOMMOB i <6 sieve sietecene -- 56 
Ditto, Imperial 35 47 St. Katherine ..........0. _ 75t 
Ditto, National 25 14 Ditto, 44 per Cent. Bonds. —j 102 
Ditto, St. John del Rey ... 20 5 Ditto, 4 per Cent, Ditto. . _ 100 
PIC TIOR Sisevecevsens 50 8 WHOSE AUMIA oc esicccceseece —| lll 
Colombian SeSens odeveuse 55 5k BRIDGES. 

English eC VIEN TESORO OORT. 25 21 Hammersmith . per share of £50 20 
General .......seeeeeeees 20 54 BOULIWAIE 6 iia eicnis vans co's 100 24 
Hibernian ..........0.006 50 34 § Ditto, New 74 per Cent.... 50 24 
Irish Mining...........+ © S6b —— BVauxhall ...... ev cccccce 100 184 
POEM 550 356.50 wes.0 weeks’ 100 23 WOUONEOD sc vckerecewessst 100 23 
Real del Monte .......... 400 254 § Ditto, Ann. of 81. for 60/7. 24 
T nited Mexican bavewetawee 40 44 Ditto, Ditto of 7l. for 407. 21 
DIAS RMD vis cicvcscvere oe 4 Ditto, 5 per Cent. Bonds of 100/.} 112 
HAY anv’ STRAW, (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND, Smirnrietp. PorTMAN. WHitecHarEL, 


Hay, Coarse Meadow 





80s. tol05s. . 
60 .. 7 


. os 
Useful Ditto ... 75 ~ to 96s. 





Upland Ditto. os. © 0 4 
ClOVEE va ceveeces 8 .. 12 .... 50 126 
Straw, Wheat..cecceevene BG oe 42 ceece 30 86 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
SMITHFIELD, June 8, 1832, 

Our highest price for Beef last Friday was 3s. 10d.; and in consequence rs Rs all 
supply on Monday, an improyement of 2d. per stone took place, Norfolk, Scots, Devons, 
and other small beasts going off readily at 4s., with nothing of good quality at less than 
3s.10d. The supply to-day is very scanty; and notwithstanding the trade is heavy, 
the best descriptions have advanced 2d., the top figure being 4s. 2d. Mutton was steady 
on Monday at 4s. 2d. ; and we have now no variation to quote in price, with a fair demand, 
Lamb remains at our quotation of this day sennight, the choicest not exceeding 6s. 
Calves are very plentiful; and though we give 4s. 8d. as the highest figure, it must be 
understood that none but the very choicest realize that price, with a dull trade. 

Newoate ano Leapenuary.* SMITHPIELD.+ 






BO. cicccess eos 28. 10d. to 38. 4d. to 88. Bde.ceces 8s. 2d. t . 6 2 
Mutton $64.46 "9 ae xs sO alle e 7: oe 
Veal, Bt ree 8 “ie oe ee te ee ae 
Pork.. ce ew tee ee ee oe he 
Lamb.,,.. a a Sh covcvees 4 0 0 





oo &@ BS ie e 5 oe UH “ee 
* By the Carcase, per stone of 8lbs, + Sinking the offal, per stone of sits, 





GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 
The arrival of English Wheat this week is moderate; but we have an abundant 
supply of Flour coastwise, which occasions a dulness in the trade, though fine Wheat is 
not cheaper. Barley, Beans, and Peas fully support Monday’s prices, Oats sell on 
quite as good terms, though the trade is heavy, 
8 & 

















s. s. . . s Se S$. Se 
Wheat, Red New46 to 58) Old....ees055 «= se e-] Maple ....... 85 .. 87/0; 18 .. 20 
RRS 62 .. 66| Barley, Stained 98°. 33| White 11.077 901 84{ Fine ress 988 
White, Old... 50 .. 60] | Malting...... 34. 86|_ Boilers. -.... 36..93] Poland,...... 21.- 2% 
Fine ..... sees 64..70| Malt, Ordinary. 50 .. 58) Beans, Ticks... 34 .. 36 Fine,,..... 2% «- 2 
Superfine ... 71... 73] Fine.........06 60 .. 62) Harrow,..... ......] Potato....... 25.. 27 
Rye, New...... 80... 36| Peas, Hog.,... BB. 86) Old. cccccece 37 .. 40 Fine ...ec0+ 27 «+ 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN COALS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Wall’s End, Best ..... per ton21s.6d.to 238.0d~ 
for the Week ending June 1. Lae Se Inferior... 16 0 20 5 
eee 61s, 9d, Bhs, Cb. 
jarley +. 33 6 35 7 SUGAR 
Oats 21 7 | Peas 34 8 Jusi F . 94d. 
Aggregate Average of the last Six Weeks, which ee Caenees Or eeee? ee a a x 
a _ regulates Duty. BD esscecccccesssscccsssceses Some LO 
vada A he 10d. ee 5 ass BULLION. 





Gold, Portugal, in Coin .. 


1s. 21 5 | Peas.......... 84 5 gal, per oz. Ol. OF. Ode 
REIGN CORN for the present Week. | +++- Foreign, in Bars... weve. oe 
: 8d. | R + 183. 8d, — 






. New bloons... 





st -9,.8 
0 4 16 
0 4 & 










































‘ Siiver, in Bars, Standard. ° 
Oats Senn esee New Dollars .......seeeeevere 
FLOUR, MINING. 
Town-made, ,....sceeseeees a sack 55s. to 60s. Sold May 31st, at Camborne. 
BOOS «6. 00521000 .covevecsees coeds 50 .. 55 Copper Ore... 2,708 tons. | 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.... 46 .. 50 Amount of Moni 3,768: Ae te 
Norfolk and Stockton ...........0+6+ -. 6 pane oon . ail ® 
POTATOES. ‘Average Produce ... ++ sper cent. & 
Kidneys . per ton 4/. 0s. to 4!. 10s, | Quantity of Fine Copper ....--+ 191 tons 18 cwt. 
Seotch Be 
Wares,.... pes METALS. 
A $ Tron, in Bars ..,......+5. 625s. Od.to O1. 08. Ode 
HOPS. eons Pigs... ** 410 0 « 415 
o00s 815 0 .."9 0 0 
Tins, in Bars 317 0 ..F0 0 . 
sees Ingots. 816 0 « of ; 
sss. Blocks 815 0*.. OF0 4 
Quicksilver .. perlb. O 11id.., 0 rer 
Copper, in Sheets........ @ 010 «0 70 
ssa. Cake ,.perton 85 0 0 « 0 0 ° 
Lead, Pig s.sscssesvessee 12 0 O_ oe, 040. 
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GREAT ROOM, KING'S THEATRE, 
HAYMARKET. 
R. J. B. CRAMER respectfully 
acquaints the Nobility and Gentry, that his 
MORNING CONCERT will take place in the above 
Room on FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 1832. 

Vocal Performers.—Madame Cinti Damoreau and Ma- 
dame Schroeder Devrient ; Miss Cramer and Mrs. Kny- 
vett.. Mr. H. Phillips. Solo Performers. — Pianoforte, 
Mr. J. B. Cramer and Mr. John Field. Harp, Mr. T. H. 
Wright ; and Como, Signor Puzzi. In the course of the 
Concert, Mr. Cramer and Mr. Field will perform a Con- 
certante Duet for two Grand Pianofortes ; also the Cheva- 
lier Neukomm’s Celebrated Septetto for Flute, Oboe, Cla- 
rinet, Horn, Trumpet, Bassoon, and Contra Basso, will 
be performed by Messrs. Nicholson, G. Cooke, Willman, 
Platt, Mackintosh, Harper, and Anfossi. 

Leader, Mr. F, Cramer. 
Principal Violoncello, Mr. Lindley. 

To commence at Half-past One o’clock. Tickets, 10s. 
6d. each, to be had of Mr. J. B. Cramer, 15, Caroline 
Street, Bedford Square ; at 201, Regent Street ; and at all 
the principal Music Shops. Boxes may be secured by an 
early application to Mr. CRAMER. 


ORTH BRITISH 
COMPANY, 
4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, London, 
For Assurance on Lives and Survivorships, and like- 
wise for the Purchase of Reversions and Annuities, 
EsTABLIsHED IN 1809. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. Capital One Million. 
ee Geace THE DuKE oF Gorpon, President, 
EDINBURGH BOARD. 

Vice-Presidents, T. Guthrie Wright, Esq. 
Earl of Aboyne, Ordinary Directors, 
Lord Napier. R. Cockburn, Esq.Chairman 
Extraordinary Directors. | Hugh Broughton, Esq. 
Lord Moncrieff. J. G. Davidson, Esq. 
Sir T. Dick Lauder, Bart. G. L. Finlay, Esq. 
Sir R. Dundas, Bart. J. F. Gordon, Esq. 
Vice-Admiral Sir P, C. Dur- | James Hay, Esq. 
ham, G.C.B. Robert Menzies, Esq. 
Colin Campbell, Esq. Alex. Monypenny, Esq. 
John Cuninghame, Esq. James Nairne, Esq. 
G. M. Grant, Esq. T. Richardson, Esq. 
H. Houldsworth, Esq. Robert Wright, Esq. 
Henry Monteith, Esq. William Young, Esq. 
R. A. Oswald, Esq. J. Borthwick, Esq. Manager 
William Trotter, Esq. John Brash, Esq. Secretary. 
Solicitors, Messrs. J. andC. Nairne, Writers to the Signet, 
22, Albany Street. 
LONDON BOARD. 
President. Managers. 
Earl of Camperdown. Sir P. Laurie, Ald. Chairman 
Vice-Presidents. F. Warden, Esq. Dep, Chair. 
Lord Vis, Strathallan, A. Cockburn, Esq, 
Lord Vis. Exmouth, J. Connell, Esq. 
Honorary Managers. W. P. Craufurd, Esq. 
J. E. Baillie, Esq. MP. Robert Dent, Esq. 
C. B. Baldwin, Esq. M.P. John Gardiner, Esq. 
Lieut.-Gen. Robert Bell. J.J. Glennie, Esq. 
Vice-Admiral Sir J. P, Be- | Charles Hertslet, Esq. 
resford, Bart. M.P. Henry Nelson, Esq. 
Hon. A. Macdonald, J. Pirie, Esq. Sheriff, 
J. A. Stewart Mackenzie, | Isaac Sewell, Esq. 
Esq. M.P. C. A. Thiselton, Esq. 
J. Mackillop, Esq. M.P. W. A. Urquhart, Esq. 
W.A. Mackinnon, Esq. M.P. | George Webster, Esq. 
John Maude, Esq. B. Boyd, Esq. i 
George Traill, Esq. M.P. | M. Boyd, Esq, Resident. 
Bankers, Sir R. C. Glyn, Bart. and Co, 
Physician, J. Webster, M.D. 56, Grosvenor Street. 
Solicitors, Messrs. Parken and Webster, New Boswell Court. 
_The great success which has so long attended the 
NORTH BRITISH ENSURANCE COMPANY in 
Scotland and in the North of England, in consequence of 
their very moderate Premiums, and Liberality in the 
Settlement of all Claims, as well as the fact that the Pub- 
lic is daily becoming more convinced of the beneficial re- 
sults of Life Insurance, have induced the Corporation to 
= a Branch in London under a Board of Manage- 
ent, 
Among the many advantages offered to the Public by 
this Corporation are— 
I. The most ample security, from their large capital. 
II. The very moderate rates of premium. 
it. The option to the Assured for the whole period of 
life of participating in two-thirds of the Profits, by having 
them periodically added to their Policies, or of paying a 
less premium for securing a specific sum, payable at the 
demise of the assured. 
IV, 
assign 

















Policies effected by parties on their own lives, when 
ed for ‘a valuable consideration, the hoiders are 
protected against the risk of the original assured dying by 
suicide, duelling, or sentence of the law. 


V. Every facility giv. 
Ty lacility given, on moderate terms, to persons 
£0ing beyond the proscribed limits of the Policy. 


VI. A liberal pri iv ick awed veahs 
to sunvender a given for Policies to parties wishing 


Annual Premiums, for the Assurance of 1001. on a Single Life. 
For tae woe Lire. 
ForSeven A 
Age. For On Years, at an & ° Se 
Year, Annual Rates, witha Reduced Rates 
Premium of ie without Profits. 





20 .£1 2 3..£1 4 8.42 

a ‘ 1S 82 17 6 

os 2 73...196..210 6....2 6 

mob 40-117. BAD. BO 9 

5 .. 3 610...213 0..4 711....4 3 8 
+8 79...817 8..6 72....6 0 9 


Ages above 60 consid er 
cording ree <n -m a as special risks, and rated ac- 


May occur; thus showing that, on the rincipl 
— uy one 2 wat very [ay imcomen | cay ‘acme 
somet! H ‘hose in the receipt of large t 
emoluments, i erty 40 thei 
Wire aa chi Farag a considerable Property to their 
ables.of Premiums may be had at the Office fi - 
pra en on Joint Lives, and Survivorships, which i 
ye by the Corporation on very favourable terms, 
Lothbary, be herd at oa ewe ‘ New Bank Buildings, 
Four ip the — ‘eu jock in the Morning t 


INSURANCE | 





HE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the Society of PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS, is now open at their em 
PALL MALL EAST. Open each Day from Nine till 
Dusk. Admittance One oe Catalogue Sixpence. 
. Hits, Secretary. 





NITARIAN ASSOCIATION— 
THE ANNUAL SERMON on behalf of the 
Brittso AND Fore1gN Unrrartan Association will be 
ag a on the Morning of Wepnespay, June 13, 1832, 
by the Reverend WILLIAM HINCKS, of York, at the 
Chapel in South Place, Finsbury. Service to begin at 
Eleven o'clock, 

A PUBLIC MEETING of the Association will be held 
in the Chapel on the Evening of the same day (W1LLtam 
Smirn, Esq. in the Chair), for receiving and discussing 
the Report and various Resolutions relating to the In- 
terests and Prospects of Unitarian Christianity. 

*,* The Chair to be taken at Six o’clock precisely. 
The attendance of the Subscribers and other Friends to 
the Objects of the Association is particularly requested. 


WICKENHAM.—TO LET, 
UNFURNISHED, half a mile from Richmond 
Bridge, a MODERN-BUILT DETACHED VILLA, 
of uniform elevation, in ornamental repair, situate in 
Twickenham Park, commanding views of Richmond Hill, 
Kew Park, the Thames, &c. It is enclosed with Iron 
Palisades and Gates; with Carriage Drive to the House, 
at the back of which is a Good Garden, walled all round, 
On the Ground-floor, a Drawing-room, 24 feet by 13; 
Dining-room, 21 feet by 13, fitted with folding French 
Casements, opening into the Garden; Breakfast Parlour ; 
Butler’s Room; Kitchen; Scullery; Coal, Wine, and 
Beer Cellars, On the One-pair, six good square Bed- 
rooms, fitted up with Closets, &c. 
For Cards to view and Terms (very low), apply to Mr. 
Pearse, House Agent, 315, Oxford Street ; Mr. Piacor, 
Richmond ; or of J. Apkins, on the Premises. 


XTRACT from, and BALSAM of, 
ROSES.—These esteemed and elegant Articles 
are most respectfully offered to the Nobility and Gentry, 
by Riece, Brocxsank, and Riece, of No. 35, New Bond 
Street, as the most delicate and effectual preservatives of 
the Hair, and as contributing to it a gloss and brightness 
which compositions prepared from ardent spirits destroy. 
The EXTRACT is a liquid, distilled from Flowers, grown 
by the Proprietors, and when applied in washing the Hair 
renders it soft, and of the most delicate texture. The 
BALSAM is a Pomade, and will be successfully applied 
in promoting its growth and luxuriance. 














UGGIN’S PATENT VENTILAT- 
ING BEAVER HATS are acknowledged to be 

the best kind of Hats ever yet invented ; they are exceed- 
ingly light, only 4} ounces, will never injure by wet, lose 
their colour or shape, and will not prevent the egress of 
yerspiration, which has been so much the complaint of 
Waterproof Hats, often producing the head-ache, and the 
loss of hair. Price 2ls. and 26s.; Drab, Brown, and 
Lady’s Riding Hats at the same price. To be had only 
of the Patentees, Duggin and Co. 80, Newgate Street, 
nearthe New Post-Oflice. N.B. Waterproof Beaver, 18s. ; 
Light Silk Hats, from 9s. 6d. to 13s.; boys’ and Youths’ 
Beaver Hats, from 5s. 6d. to 18s.; Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 
Caps of every description. 


CHIEVED, AT LAST. 


Through ages research had endeavoured in vain 
A magnet of potent attraction to gain ; 
And now that the desideratum is found, 

Man shines in adornment transcendently grand, 
For splendour and deepest reflection abound 

In Warren’s Jet Blacking, of 30,.the Strand. 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 


On April the 30th was Published (presenting a very fa- 
vourable opportunity for new Subscribers commencing 
the Work) No, XX XVII. being 


HE FIRST PART or tHe FOURTH 

VOLUME of FISHER’S NATIONAL POR- 

TRAIT GALLERY, containing Four Portraits and Me- 
moirs, viz.— Painted by 

Her Majesty the Queen...... H. Dawe, Esq. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux.... Sir THos. LawRENCE 

Sir D. Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S.. Sir H. RaeBuRN 

The Princess Victoria........ ANTHONY STEWART 

The great object of this publication is, by a highly- 
finished, and, at the same time, peculiarly cheap series of 
Portraits, to effect an authentic and impartial record of 
the Illustrious of all ranks, professions, and parties, of a 
period marked by more important events than any pre- 
ceding age ; and at which British greatness, in intellect, 
arms, and art, stands preeminent in the history of the 
world, 

It is with a higher feeling than that of ordinary gratifi- 
cation, the proprietors receive daily evidence of the esti- 
mation in which the Work is held, by the numerous offers 
made to them, from various quarters, of desirable Por- 
traits, to supply the niches which remain still unoccu- 
pied. The power of selection is thus afforded ; and the 
proprietors confidently trust, that, with the cordial coope- 
ration which they receive from the Nobility and Gentry 
of England, and the perfect exclusion of party spirit, the 
“Portrait Gallery” will not only continue to maintain 
their professions, but in every respect support, with con- 
scientious integrity, its National Character. 

Mr. Southey, in aletter to the proprietors, remarks, 
“Your ‘ National Portrait Gallery’ is, indeed, a very 
beautiful, and will hereafter be deemed a very valuable, 
work.” 

“Three such plates for three times the cost of the pub- 
lication, would, in our esteem, be a gratifying acquisi- 
tion.” —Literary Gazette. 

“ Written with great spirit, industry, and fidelity ; the 
way in which the Memoirs are executed does the editor as 
much credit, as the style in which the work is got up 
does credit to the publishers.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

A Part of the “ Portrait Gallery,” containing three 
Portraits, and their respective Memoirs, is Published on 
the First of each Month. Imperial Octavo, 3s.6d. Demy 
Octavo, 2s. 6d. , 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; Colnaghi and Co.; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, ; 
and C, Tilt. 

* .* Specimens may be inspected, and Prospectuses ob- 
tained, at the Publishers,’ and at all respectable Bookand 
Printsellers’ in the kingdom, 











EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 
Nos, VI. VII. and VIII. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 
In Three Volumes, with a Map constructed for the Work, 
and Twenty-six Engravings by Branston. 
This TO is Published, Vol. I. Price 5s. cloth, of — “ 
Hs! RICAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT of BRITISH INDIA, from the 
most Remote Period to the Present Time: including a 
Narrative of the Early Portuguese and English Voy lo 
the Revolutions inthe Mogul Empire, and the Origin, 
gress, and Establishment of the British Power; with H- 
lustrations of the Natural History, &c. 

By Hvuew Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E.; James Wiison, 
Esq., F.R.S.E. and M.W.S.; R. K. Grevinie, LL.D. ; 
Professor Jameson; WuireLaw Arnstik, M.D., M.R.A.S.,, 
late of the Medical Staff of Southern India; Wini1amM 
Rup, Esq. M.R.C.S.; Professor Wantace; and 
Captain CLaAreNnce Datrymp ce, Honourable East India 
Company’s Service, 

From the interest everywhere prevailing in regard to 
India, the Publishers have senelved to bring out this 
Work at the interval of only a month between each 
Volume, in order that the reader may not be disappointed 
by the narrative being kept too long in an incomplete 
state. Accordingly 

Vol. II. will be published on the 30th of June; and 
Vol. III. on the 31st of July. 

Printed for Otiver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and Simpxin 
and Marsuaut, London. 





On Saturday, the 16th of June, will be Published, Price 6d, 
No. I. of a new Weekly Periodical, to be called 


HE STORY-TELLER, or 
JOURNAL of FICTION ; being a Collection of 
Traditions, Poetical Legends, and Short Standard Tales 
of all Nations. The object of this undertaking is to revive 
and restore in a permanent form all those gems in the de- 
partment of imaginative writing that do not find a place 
in the larger collections of national literature, to preserve 
them from the oblivion to which their position in most 
instances consigns them, and to embody a complete Minor 
Library of Fiction, embracing the productions of contem- 
porary as well as bygone writers abroad and at home. 
THE STORY-TELLER’S CAMEO GALLERY OF 
PORTRAITS, GRATIS, 

A most beautiful Patent Embossed Coloured Head of 
Sir Walter Scott, in an Embossed Frame, will be presented 
with No. I. of the “ Story-Teller,” being the first of a 
series of Cameo Portraits, which will be issued Gratuit- 
ously, from time to time. 

This publication will be the cheapest, in proportion to 
its quantity, of the day ; it will be double the size of the 
“ Literary Gazette,” will be printed on excellent paper, 
with new type, and will contain thirty-two pages and 
sixty-four columns, equal to the usual octavo volume of a 
novel, 

After the issue of those numbers to which the gratuit- 
ous embellishments belong by right of Subscription, the 
Heads will uot be sold for less than 4s. each. 

Published at No. 10, Beaufort Buildings, Strand ; sold by 
all Booksellers and Newsmen, 





BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY W. R. M‘PHUNN, GLASGOW ; 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London; and F, W. 
WAKEMAN, Dublin, Sold by all Booksellers, 
I 


The Fourth Edition, in foolscap 8vo, Price 6s, boards, 
greatly enlarged and improved, 
HE ANATOMY OF DRUNK- 
ENNESS. By Rosertr Macnisn, 
Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow. 

Contents :—Chapter 1. Preliminary Observations— 
2. Causes of Drunkenness—3. Phenomena of Drunken- 
ness—4, Drunkenness modified by Temperament — 5, 
Drunkenness modified by the Inebriating Agent—é6. 
Enumeration of the less common Intoxicating Agents— 
7. Differences in the Action of Opium and Alcohol—8. 
Physiology of Drunkenness—9. Method of curing the 
Fit of Drunkenness—10, Pathology of Drunkenness— 
ll. Sleep of Drunkards—12. Spontaneous Combustion 
of Drunkards—13. Drunkenness judicially considered— 
14. Methodof curing the Habit of Drunkenness—15. Ad- 
vice to Inveterate Drunkards—16, Drunkenness in Nurses 
—71. Liquors not always hurtful. 

“ This little book is evidently the production of a man 
of genius. The style is singularly neat, terse, concise, 
and vigorous, far beyond the reach of an ordinary mind ; 
the strain of sentiment is such as does infinite honour to 
the author’s heart; and the observation of human life, 
by which every page is characterized, speaks a bold, active, 
and philosophical intellect. Asa medical treatise it is 
excellent ; and to those who stand in need of advice and 
warning, it is worth a hundred sermons.”—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

“This is the most amusing of all medical, or the most 
medical of all amusing works,”—London Weekly Review. 

“We have said enough to recommend Mr. Macnish’s 
work to the whole reading and drinking world,”—Lite- 
rary Gazette. ™ 


Neatly done up in pocket size, price 1s. 

A CATECHISM of PHRENOLOGY, illustrative 
of the Principles of that Science. By a Member of the 
Phrenological Society of Edinburgh. 

*,* This work contains all that is requisite for the 
information of the General Reader on Phrenology. All 
the leading Facts and Principles of the Science are fully 
detailed, and the whole illustrated with Engravings. 

“We have now before us a regular Catechism of the 
principles of the science, calculated toinform and enlighten 
the most obtuse intellects on the subject. It is got u 
with great conciseness, both as to style and matter; ai 
though we do not profess ourselves to be one of the faith- 
ful, we certainly conceive that the present little work will 
considerably extend the popularity of phrenology and its 
adherents, At all events, it forms an excellent text-book 
for the student, by means of which he may ascertain both 
the merits and defects of the science,”—Edinburgh Even- 
ing Post, 

III. 
In 8vo. Price 1s, 

A Descriptive and Historical ACCOUNT of the 
LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER RAILWAY, from 
its first projection to the present time; containing all the 
Facts and Information that have yet appeared on the 
subject ; with numerous interesting and curious Original 
Details, Estimates of Expenses, &c, &, By Josera 
Kirwan, Civil Engineer, 
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EVANS'S SERMONS. 
Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. boards, 
HE CHURCH OF GOD, in a Series 
of Sermons. By the Rev. Rosert Wiis0on Evans, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Sauiru, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth extra, 


HE VILLAGE POOR-HOUSE. 
BY A COUNTRY CURATE. 

“ Most heartily do we recommend ‘ The Village Poor 
House ’ to the perusal of the public at large, as a humane, 
enlightened, and highly poetical production.”— Dispatch. 

“The purpose of this poem is admirable, and the exe- 
cution of it spirited and vigorous. The author's satire 
and pathos are mingled, as they always will be when be- 
nevolence inspires: in proportion to the warmth of his 
sympathy is the keennessof his indignation.”’— EZvaminer, 

Smiru, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Just Published, in one vol. 24mo. illustrated by Wood 
Engravings from designs by FLAxXMAN and Srormarp, 


NGLIS H SONGS&, 
AND OTHER SMALL POEMS, 
By Barry Cornwatt. 
1, SELECTIONS FROM SOUTHEY. 
Prost. 12mo. 5s. boards. 
2 SELECTIONS FROM SOUTHEY. 
VeERsE. 12mo. 5s, boards. 
3. SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTII, 
12mo., 5s. boards. 
Epwarp Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 


This Day is Published, 18Smo. Price 7s. 6d. 

wae ont es OOULO GY ; 
: comprising MEMOIRS and ANECDOTES of 
the QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, and REPTILES in the 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S MENAGERIE, With Fi- 
gures of the’ more important and interesting. To which 
is prefixed a Descriptive Walk round the Gardeus, with 
lustrative Engravings. The whole forming an enter- 
taining Manual of Natural History, and a complete 
Guide for Visitors. 

London: Printed for Joun SHarpe; Harcwarp and 
Son, Piccadilly; Stmpkin and MarsuHAtt, Stationer’s 
Court; J. Anprews, Old Bond Street; and N, Hares, 
168, Piccadilly. 


NOWLEDGE for the PEOPLE: 
or, THE PLAIN WHY AND BECAUSE, 
By Joun Timas, Editor of “ Laconics.” 
In4 fe each complete in itself, 4s. each, in cloth. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE—ORIGINS AND ANTI- 
QUITIES—SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 1 vol. 

ZOOLOGY, _ 1 vol. 

POPULAR CHEMISTRY—MECHANICS—ARTS 
AND MANUFACTURES, 1 vol. 

BOTANY — MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY— 
METEOROLOGY. 1 vol. 

Or in 16 Parts, 1s. each, 

“ Excellent : worth double the money ; the information 
it contains has been derived from works which, taken at- 
together, are doubtless fifty times its price.”—Mayazine 
of Natural History. 

8S. Low, 42, Lamb's Conduit Street ; and all other 
Booksellers, 








MEADOWS 
DICTIONARY. 
Beautifully printed, Price 7s. in cloth, or 7s. 6d. bd. a New 


RENCH AND ENGLISH PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY, on the Basis of 
Nugent. In Two Parts—1l. French and English; 2. 
English and French; with the new Words in general use, 
Principles of French Pronunciation, and an abridged 
Grammar. By F. C. Meapows, M.A, of the University 
of Paris. 
“Mr. Meadows’s performance does him infinite credit, 
and is an honour to Glasgow and its University. Simple 
and able in every respect, the student of the French lan- 
guage cannot consult a better oracle.”— Literary Gaz. 
Glasgow : Printed at the University Press, for Tuomas 
Tro, Cheapside, London ; R.GrirrFin and Co. Glasgow ; 
and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 





MRS. CHILD’S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, 

This Day is Published, Price 2s. in boards, or 2s.6d. bound, 
with an Allowance to the Nobility and Gentry who are 
desirous of distributing the book among their poor 

neighbours, 6 f 

rp FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, dedi- 

cated to those who are not ashamed of economy. 

By Mrs. Cutvp, Author of “The Mother's Book,” “The 

Little Girl’s Book,” &c. 

“Economy is the poor man’s revenue — extravagance 
the rich man’s ruin.” 

The Eighth Edition, newly arranged by the Author; to 
which is now added, Hints to Persons of Moderate For- 
tune, &c. This little work is reprinted and published at 
the suggestion of a highly distinguished member of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

London: Printed for Tuomas Trace, Cheapside; N. 
Hatxss, Piccadilly ; Bowpery and Kirpsy, Oxford Street ; 
R. Grirrin and Co. Glasgow; and W. F, Wakeman, 
Dublin. 





This Day was Published, Price 4s. sewed, a New Edition 
being the Fourth), revised and corrected, of 
OMPENDIOUS TREATISE on 
the ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOME- 
TRY, with the Method of constructing Trigonometric 
Tables. By the Reverend B. Briper, B.D., F.R.S., Fel- 
low of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

In this Fourth Edition several material alterations have 
been made, including an entirely new arrangement of the 
subject. 

Printed for T. Cavett, Strand, London; Der1enron and 
Stevenson, Cambridge ; and Parker, Oxford. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A TREATISE ON THE ELEMENTS OF AL- 
‘“GEBRA. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 7s. in boards. 

2, ACOMPENDIOUS TREATISE on the THEORY 
und SOLUTION of CUBIC and BIQUADRATIC 
EQUATIONS, and EQUATIONS of the HIGHER 
ORDERS. 8vo., 6s. in boards. | 

3. A TREATISE on the CONSTRUCTION, PRO- 
PERTIES, and ANALOGIES of the THREE CONIC 
SECTIONS, 8¥o. 5s. in boards. 

4. A TREATISE on MECHANICS; intended as an 
Introduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy. One 
darge volume.8vo. 1/. 1s, in boards, 








Annuities on Lives, based — a New System, 8yo, 
we rice 


P . 

IFE TABLES, founded upon 
the Discovery ofa Numerical Law, regulating the 
existence of every Human Being: Illustrated by a New 
Theory of the Causes producing Health and Longevity. 
Constituting a very comprehensive Manual for the solu- 
tion of Questions relating to Population, and to Life and 

Health Assurance. 

By T. R, Epmonns, B.A., Author of “ Practical Moral 
and Political Economy.” 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


] AW PUBLICATIONS, 
4 LATEST EDITIONS, 

junior, 19 vols. 2d Edition. 

Y ON PLEADING, 5th Edition. 

Y’S CRIMINAL LAW, 24 Edition, 

IN LLS, 7th Edition. 

THE EQUITY DRAFTSMAN, 2d Edition. 

: POWELL ON MORTGAGES, By Coventry. 6th 
Edition. 

BRIDGMAN’S EQUITY DIGEST, 3d Edition, with 
a Supplement. 

The above, with other established Law Works, are on 
Sale by all the Law Booksellers, having been printed and 
published by Samuet Brooke, at the Law Office, 35, Pa- 
ternoster Row. 
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This Day, in 1 large vol. 12mo, neatly bound, 


rice 6s. 6d, 
i ECTIONES LATINA, 

_4 or, LESSONS IN LATIN LITERATURE ; 
being a Choice Collection of Amusing and Instructive 
Pieces, in Prose and Verse. Selected from the most cele- 
brated Latin Authors. In Four Parts. 

Part I.—An Interlinear eral, and Free Translation. 
Parr II.—A Poetic Translation, and an Ordo with a 
Literal Translation. 

Parr III.—The original Latin, and an Ordo with a 
Literal Translation. 

Part IV.—A Translation of the most difficult Words and 
Phrases. 

Preceded by an INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, 
and interspersed with various Grammatical Notes, and 
other fre. er ly Adapted for Schools and Private 
Students. By J. Rowsornam, F.R.A.S., London, Author 
of German Lessons, Grammar, &c. 

“A well-seleeted series of extracts from classical 
authors, with interlinear translations, both literal and free, 
and a good grammatical compendium, While teachers 
may find it very useful, to the self-taught it will bea 
most welcome and efficient help.’—Monthly Repository, 
June. See also Spectator. 

London: Published by Errineuam WIxsov, 88, 
Royal Exchange. 
In a few days will be Published, ina neat Pocket Volume, 
cloth boards, 


A LPHABET of INSECTS, for the use 
of beginners, forming the First of a Series of Sci- 
entific Alphabets. 

*,* “This little book is intended for those who are de- 
sirous of beginning the delightful study of Insects, or who, 
having begun, find their progress interrupted by the want 
of a plain and short outline of some of the leading objects 
of inquiry, by way of basis on which to proceed.’’— Author's 
Preface. 

Also will appear at the same time, uniform with the 

above, and by the same Author, 

A CONSPECTUS of BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS, 
with Descriptions of all the Species found in Britain, 
their English and Scientific Names, the peculiar Foods, 
Habitats, &c. of their Caterpillars, and the Times of their 
Appearance, 

By J, Rennie, M.A. Professor of Zoology, King’s College, 
London. 
London: W. S. Orr, Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, 

MONTAGU’S ORNITHOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, 
By Protessor Renn1E. Price One Guinea, cloth bds. 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS, 
With a Biographical Sketch, a, Portrait of each Author, 

Notes, Maps, &c. small 8vo. 4s. 6d. each vol. bound in 


cloth, 
FAMILY CLASSICAL 





ALPY'S 

LIBRARY; or, ENGLISH ‘TRANSLATIONS 

of the MOST VALUABLE GREEK and LATIN 
CLASSICS. 

No. XXX. Published June lst, contains 
HESIOD, BION and MOSCHUS, LYCOPHRON, 
With a Portrait of Hesiod. 

“If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to 
read and reflect, it is your duty to place into his hands the 
best Translations of the best Classical Authors,’”’—Dr. 
Parr. 

The Numbers already Published contain the following 
Authors, which may be purchased separately— 

. DEMOSTHENES. 
2, Completion of ditto; and Saniusr. 
3 and 4. Xenopuon’s AnaBasis and CyROP#DIA. 
. Heroportus. 
. VIRGIL. 
. Pinpar, with ANACREON. 
5. Tacitus. ‘ 
6, TuEropnrastus, with Fifty characteristic En- 
gravings. 
17 and 18. Horace and Pu#prus, 
19. Juvenav and PeRsivs. 
20 to 22. TuvcypipEs. 
23 to 29. PLurarcn’s Lives, with Engravings. 

Nos. 31 and 32 will contain Casar’s ComMENTARIES. 

Each Volume averages 350 pages, and is delivered 
monthly, with the Magazines, on application to any Book- 
seller. 

“ Froma careful examination of the volumes now before 
the public, we do not hesitate to declare our conviction, 
that a more important or a more interesting accession 
than this Library to our national literature has not 
taken place in modern times. No serious or well-arranged 
plan has been proposed, before this time, for placing the 
treasures of the classic writers in the hands of readers 
who were unacquainted with the original language in 
which they wrote. How easily such a plan could be ac- 
complished—how admirably it could be executed—with 
what well-founded assurance it might be undertaken, of 
producing good of every kind—solid instruction with the 
most ennobling delight—the volumes before us are at once 
the example and the proof.”— Monthly Review. 

Edited, Printed, and Published by A. J. Vaury, M.A. 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and Sold by all Book- 
sellers in the United Kingdom. 





This Day is Published, Third Edition, with Plates and 
Wood-cuts. 12s. ts 
A; 


.. oh 
S or, DAYS OF FLY-FISHING, 
By Sir Humpury Davy. . 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
By the same Author, printed uniformly with the above, 
CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL, or the LAST 
DAYS of a PHILOSOPHER. Price 6s, 





2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 
N HISTORICAL INQUIRY into 
the Production and Consumption of the PRE- 
CIOUS METALS, 
By Wititam Jacos, Esq. F.R.S. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Also, by the same Author, 

TRACTS ON SUBJECTS RELATING TO THE 
CORN TRADE AND CORN LAWS, including an Ac- 

count of the DUTCH PAUPER COLONIES, 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On the 15th of June will be Published, with Engravings, 


Price 5s. 
HE TRIAL OF CHARLES THE 
FIRST, and of some of the Regicides, with illus- 
trative Notes, legal and historical, forming No. XXXI, 
of the Famity Lrprary. 
July 2d, No. XXXII. being the Second and Last Volume 
of the HISTORY OF VENICE, 
August Ist, No. XXXIIL. being LETTERS on NATU- 
RAL MAGIC. By Sir Davip Brewster. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
GOETHE. 
HE NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. Edited by E. L. Burwer@sq. 

The June Number of this popular periodical contains 
about twenty original papers by the most distinguished 
writers of the day, among which will be found an article 
on the Life and Genius of Goethe, accompanied with a 
Portrait of that eminent man. 

Opinions of the Public Press. 

“The character of the New Month/y is greatly improved 
since its change of Editor. It has contained papers of 
considerable permanent value, which at the same time 
have had much present attraction. ‘The regular supply of 
articles is superior, and their general standard is consi- 
derably higher in the New Monthly than in any of its 
contemporaries.” —Spectator. 

“This periodical is decidedly improved under the new 
superintendence of Mr. E. L. Bulwer.”’—Dublin Observer. 

“The New Monthly Magazine exhibits potent proofs of 
the spirit which now presides over its arrangements,’—, 
Windsor Express. 

« The talent employed upon this excellent periodical 
cannot fail to make a due impression upon the-reading 
public. It is great, and what is better, it is usefully em- 
ployed.’’—Sheffield Mercury. 

“The attractions of this excellent periodical increase 
with cach succeeding number. If to deserve success be to 
obtain it, the Wew Monthly will soon be (if it is not at 
present) at the head of the periodicals of the day,.”— 
Sheffield Mercury. 

“ The new year’s number of the Wew Monthly is wor 
thy of its gifted Editor, whose well-known talents afford 
the best possible guaranteeof continued and sustained 
excellence.”’— Edinburgh Observer. 

Henry Coispurn and Ricuarp Bentiey, New 
Burlington Street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
SPY,” &c 





Just ready for Publication by HENRY COLBURN and 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ENRY MASTERTON, 
Or, Tue Youne Cavacier. 
By the Author of “ Darnley,” “ De L’Orme,” &c, 


2. 
THE BARON OF HARTENBERG, 
OR THE HEIDENMAUER, 
By J. F. Coorer, 
Author of “ The Spy,” qn Pilot,” &c. 3vols. 


THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF A 
WOMAN of FASHION, 3 vols. 
4 


The 3d and 4th Volumes of the English Translation of the 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME JUNOT, 
Duchess of ABRANTES; 
Completing this interesting Work, 


5. 
THE HIGHLAND SMUGGLER. 
By J. B. Fraser, Esq. 
Author of “ The Kuzzilbash,” &c. 3 vols, 


THE EAST INDIAN SKETCH BOOK. 
By a Lapy. 2 vols. 


de 
FORTUNE-HUNTING, 
A Tale of Modern Life. 
By the Author of “ First Love.’ 3 vols. 
8. 
FROISSART AND HIS TIMES. 
By the late Barry Sr. Leger. 3 vols. 


MUSIC. 


BEETHOVEN’S AND HAYDN’S. SYMPHONIES. 
Just Published, in a beautiful Edition, for theProprietor, 
by S. Cuaprent, 50, New Bond Street, 

EETHOVEN'’S GRAND 
SYMPHONY, No. VI. (The Eroica),’ -and 
HAYDN’S. GRAND SYMPHONY, No. I. (The Mili- 
tary), newly arranged for the Pianoforte, Flate, Violin, ‘ 
and Violoncelio, by J. N. Hummen. Price of the Eroica, 
10s. 6d.—without Accompaniments, 8s.; of the Military 
Symphony, 6s.,—without Accompaniments, 4s. 6d. Also, 
MOZART’S SYMPHONIES, No. I, to VI., and 
ZART'S PIANOFORTE CONCERTOS, No. I. to 1V» 
all arranged in like manner by the same celebrated Com- 
oser.. HAYDN’S GRAND SYMPHONY, No. IL, in 
B flat, will be published on the 9th of next month ; an 
No. ILL. in E minor, in October. The Pianoforte part in 
all the above Works is complete in itself, and, does 
necessarily require the other Instruments. 
—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaeaeaeaeoee 
London: Printed by Joseru Criayron, of No.7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; ‘and Published by him at No, 9, Wek 
lington Street, Strand, 








